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Tue County Fairs promise to be of unusual inter- 
est this season. We have never seen such liberal 
preparations on all hands. We take no personal glo- 
ry to ourselves in contemplating this state of affairs, 
Since we are not so conceited as to suppose that we 
have done anything more than was our duty. Our 
suggestions have no doubt been improved upon, and if 
we have aided in directing public attention in a more 
useful channel, we can afford, very unselfishly to re- 
joice, not for ourselves, but in the success of the com- 
mon cause. In this matter there is an evident, intel- 
ligent progress which makes us, more than ever, proud 
of our noble State. The premium lists which have 
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NO. 11. 


THE CORN CROP—SUMMER CULTURE. 


Cold and rainy weather during much of the past 
month, caused a good deal of delay and difficulty 
among farmers in putting in as much corn as they had 
intended. Much has been planted when the ground 
was too wet, and more still has beengot in very late— 
indeed there is much to be planted after this date—1st 
June. In this climate corn well putin, on good ground 
the first week in June, commonly does well; and as a 
whole our corn crop is one that never fails. Still there 
is every reason to believe that the average yield per 
acre of this crop the present year will be less than 
usual, owing to the causes just stated, especially with 
farmers wh) have attempted to cultivate more acres 
than they can manage properly. 

The heavy rains have rendered most corn lands too 
solid and cold for the corn to start freely, and the first 
dry weather will render the surface quite hard, except- 
ing light bottom lands; hence an extra amount 
of labor and care will be required in summer cultiva- 
|tion. Clayey land on which heavy rains have fallen 
since plowing wil] need to be stirred as soon and as 
thoroughly as possible or it will bake so hard, as soon 
as the least drouth occurs that it will be almost im- 
possible to work it during the summer sufficiently to 
secure a crop. 

Severe Drovru will be very likely to occur during 
this or the coming month, and we advise farmers to 
prepare for it, by securing a mellow surface to their 
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been published, show more of an endeavor to cultivate| corn grounds as soon as possible. This will check 


the broad fields of humanity with a liberal hand. 

Our favorite topic too, is not forgotten, and the steed 
with his fair rider will grace the ring and draw thou- 
sands to the exhibition, notwithstanding some consid- 


erate people have voted ladies riding, a very indelicate | 


business, (poor souls! it is indelicate to to be a woman, 
any how,) there are rare prizes given for this health- 
giving exercise, in some of the counties. Old Colum- 





| the evaporation of the supply of moisture now in the 
soil, and enable the young plants to get a good start 
| so as to be able to bear the trial when it comes. 
| Do not ridge up the rows of corn any more than is 
unavoidable; and after once loosening the ground well 
between the rows, use a cultivator or fluke so con- 
structed as to stir the entire surface of the ground 
| several inches in depth, without ridging up the plants. 


biana takes the lead. The first premium is to be a) It is in accordance with reason as well as good expe- 


splendid horse! and the second a goldwatch. Guern- 
sey too, has offered $30 for the best Lady rider, and 
$20 for the second, and has adopted another rule 
which shows a progress in the right direction, viz: 

“ As the spread of information on Stock Breeding, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, the Mechanic Arts and Do- 
mestic Economy, is deemed of great value in the pro- 
motion of these interests, one-fourth of the amount of 
premiums awarded to any member of the Society, over 
$1, will be paid in suitable booksand periodicals. For 
instance, A. B. and the members of his family are 
awarded [oo geey to amount of eight dollars, six dol- 
lars of which will be paid in money, and two dollars 
in such books or periodicals as he may select from a 
list which will be published before the Fair.” 

Medina, Portage, Preble, and others, have also 
graced their premium lists with a goodly proportion of 
books and periodicals, which cannot fail to have an 
elevating tendency upon the rural population. 





rience, that level culture is the best. 

Top dressing the hills of corn with lime, plaster, 
ashes, &c., is recommended in the eastern papers, but 
will not be found to pay cost in these western States, 
except perhaps in rare cases where the soil is poor and 
sandy, the fields small, and the materials and labor 
cheap; or where a few acres of corn are grown for 
experiment or for a premium. For this purpose a 
mixture of plaster and ashes, a small handful dropped 
in each hill, at the time of first hoeing, will be found 
beneficial, especially on sandy soils. Lime may be 
used instead of plaster, being much cheaper, and will 
prove nearly as good on some soils, but not generally. 
Guano is used in this way with advantage in a num- 
ber of the eastern States, on poor and exhausted lands, 
as is also super-phosphate of lime, poudrette, &c., but 
these articles are too costly to be of advantage to 
Ohio farmers, and on most of our soils they will not 
be needed we hope for at least a century to come. 
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These wood-cuts represent vines that have been 
winter pruned as above directed. In fig. 3, the canes 
have been freed from the stake, and all tendrils and 
laterals have been removed, and they have been short- 
ened-in, but the weaker of the two has not been cut 
off forthe spur. In fig. 4, the spur is cut to its proper 
length, and the cane has been bent and tied into the 
form of the bow, the use of which is well understood 
+ by the vine-dresser, but may require an explanation 

here. The object is to cause the buds to break evenly, 


_ ? 7 fo. b lizing the f f the sap. 
Method of Planting and Trimming Layers. |) SCM02NE Whe force ob me sep 


From the Western Horticultural Review. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING THE GRAPE, 











| 

A considerable difference of opinion prevails among | 
our vignerons, as to the proper time for winter prun- | 
ing; some persons urge the performance of this oper- | 
ation just before the sap starts in the spring; others | 
advise it to be done in the autumn, after the wood has | 
fully ripened; while others recommend that it be per- | 
formed during any jine weather through the winter | 
All, however, agree that it should not be done when the 
wood is frozen. 

As a good deal of tact and judgment are necessary | 
in this process, general rules only can be laid down, 
and every one must be guided by his own discretion. 
In trimming the vineyard, the first thing is to loosen 
the vine from the stakes, by cutting the old ties. Sup- 
posing that the stakes have been set in the vineyard, | 
and the vines are of bearing age, they must be pruned | 
according to the soil and the strength of the wood,and| These figures are given to illustrate the winter 
this will require the strength of the exercise of good | pruning, and its dependence upon judicious summer 
judgment; if feeble, cut back the lowest branch very | pruning of the previous summer. Fig. 5 shows a bow 
close, and remove all others, and thus endeavor to se- | of the previous year, which had been properly subor- 
cure strong shoots for the next year, but of course you | dinated, by judicious pinching-in of the fruit-bearing 
must expect few or no bunches of grapes; if strong | shoots, so that the whole wood-making force of the 
and healthy, select the largest and stoutest shoot, com- | plant was directed to the two canes that issued from 
ing out as low down on the stock as may be, trim off the spur; these are represented as being strong and 
all laterals and old tendrils neatly, and cut it off at six, | vigorous, and devoid of lateral shoots. The straight 
eight, or ten eyes or buds above its origin; be sure not | line drawn across the base of the bow, is intended to 














to leave a joint too much, as the results of over-bear- 
ing are very injurious to the vine, and indeed seldom 
furnish well-ripened berries. 

The lowest and next best shoot is then to be select- 
ed for the spur, and it should be as low as possible; 
cut it back to two or three eyes, which are to furnish 
the canes for the next year; let the old wood of the 
last year’s crop, and all extraneous shoots, be then cut | 
off smoothly and close to the stock. See figures 3 
and 4, which represent the trimmed vine. 





These directions are brief and concise, but as before 
observed, great judgment is required, or the stock will 


indicate the point at which it is to be cut off, for upon 
the renewal system, adopted generally in our vine- 
yards, the fruit-bearing wood is annually removed and 
as often renewed. Of the two canes, one is to be cut 
short for a spur, and the other of a suitable length to 
make a bow, as represented in fig. 6, where, however, 
the drawing indicates that too much wood has been 
left in the bow, unless the root be very strong. 





Fig. 7 is intended to represent another form, called 
the double-bow; it is a copy of a European method fre- 
quently adopted with strong vines; this plan is not so 
often seen as the single bow, and it is not recom- 





become too long, as is represented in fig. 9, where the 
summer pruning has been neglected the previous sea- 
son. Better lose the crop now, on any vine, than in- 


mended for general use; indeed, it should only be 
| permitted in strong old stocks, as it is almost inevita- 
| bly followed by too great a show of fruit. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 10, are given to show the result of 


| 





cur the risk of losing two or three crops by allowing neglect in the summer pruning, and the mode of cor- 
the vine to become too high, which will require it to recting the difficulty when trimming in the winter, if 
be cut back to the ground, or layered, before it can be the vine be strong and the owner is unwilling to lose 
again restored to a good shape. the season by cutting back the stock to force out new 
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and strong canes for future use. These cuts are in- 
tended to be representations of the same vine: 8 shows 
that the buds at the top of the bow had been allowed 
to retain the mastery in their shoots, which arose from 
their superior situation, they being forced into top buds, 
and as their excessive growth was not properly check- 
ed, they grew strongly at the expense of the other 
branches, and’ especially to the detriment of the canes 
that should have been produced from the spur. Such 
a vine is very frequently met with in the winter prun- 
ing, for few persons realize the importance of early 
attention to the process of pinching-in, which is re- 


commended in this paper to give especial care. | 
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gives the plant a sturdy appearance, and avoids the 
necessity of much tying to the stake. During the 
ensuing summer, great care is requisite, and the exer- 
cise of good judgment is called into play, in the man- 
agement of the young shoots, which will be almost 
sure to spring strongest from the highest buds, and 
thus speedily make confusion in the distaff. These 
will need to be curbed, and the lewer branches encour- 
aged and tied to the stake for support—fig. 12. By a 
proper management of this style of pruning, a good 
supply of leaves is secured, and an abundant crop of 


well-ripened and well-distributed fruit; but the neces- 
/sary care and treatment are so difficult to describe, 


and depend in each case so entirely upon the judg- 






|ment of the operator, that it is almost impossible to 
|instruct a common workman in the details, and the too 
| frequent result will be a tall, straggling bush of na- 
ked and unproductive branches, with a constant ten- 
dency to extension upward, instead of the snug and 
tidy appearance of well grown bow and spur pruning, 
‘which is remarkable for its simplicity, and may be un- 
derstood by all who have once seen it properly per- 
| formed. 














| 


Two plans may be pursued, as represented in figs. 9 | 
and 10; in the first, all the laterals are trimmed in to a! 
single eye, and a portion of the strong shoot is retain- | 
ed as a new cane, making a combination of cane and. 
spur pruning, and the whole is used to construct the 
new bow, and bent so as to bring it within proper 
limits; the old spur is also cut in boldly, and great) 
care is exercised to encourage vigorous renewal shoots | 
or canes, for future use as bows the next season. The | 
other plan is, at once to give up the renewal system | 
for a while, and adopt the spur method; this may | 
sometimes be found most advisable. In adopting it, 
the old bow is retained, and the side branches are cut 
back every year to a single eye. The objections to 
the system are, that it requires great watchfulness and | 
care to preserve an equable vitality in the shoots, so 
that the foliage and fruit may be spread evenly; and 
beside this, the old wood is not generally so well 
adapted to the production of fruit as the vigorous young 
canes; then, again, it is necessary to lose a season 
whenever it may be found necessary to reproduce the 
bow, or main shoot as it would here be considered, for’ 
the bow or horizontal system of traing should still be 
adopted. It should be recollected that these directions | 
are particularly applicable to the vineyard culture of 
the Catawba grape to which they are known, by long 
experience, to be adapted. Different plants, with va- 
rious habits, often require very different treatment and 
pruning. We have already discovered that the Isa-. 
bella grape does not succeed well, as a general rule, 
under the treatment here advised; so, also, with the | 
Herbemont, and some other very rampant growers, it 
has been observed that they need long pruning to re- 
alize their greatest excellence and heaviest crops. 

Figs. 11 and 12 are given to illustrate quite another 
style of — which is sometimes called the distaff 
or bush method. This is perhaps the most difficult of | 
all, and requires the greatest exercise of good clear 
judgment in its management, and is, consequently, | 
very seldom met with in vineyard culture. 11 is a| 
view of the vine after it has received its winter pron- | 
ing; the bush of nearly equal shoots produced the 











Training and Tying of the vines is an important 
operation, and should be performed at the end of 
March, or the begirming of April. After trimming, 
the canes are to be securely tied to the stakes, which 
should have been firmly driven in the ground before it 
settles too closely. The usual method is to bring the 
main stock against the stake, and secure it with an 
osier; the bow or hoop is then bent and tied where it 
passes the stake above, and if long enough, it should 
be brought back toward the stock, and there secured. 
Some train horizontally, whether on trellises, wires, or 
by simply tying the ends of the canes to the adjoining 
stake. It should also be observed, that a damp or wet 
day must be selected for this process, because the 
strain upon the branch even in careful hands, will oth- 
erwise endanger the vines breaking where it is bent, 
and an experienced vigneron will give the cane a very 
gentle twist as he is bending it, and thus avoid the ac- 
cident apprehended. Various modifications of training 
might be suggested, but these are left for the genius 
of each to suggest as he progresses in the work; se- 
curity is the great desideratum, and is best attained by 
good tough willows. 


The young shoots are rich in promise of fruit for 
this year, and wood for the next; therefore the vine- 
dresser should be especially jealous of every intrusion, 
and provident against all injuries. To this end he 
must exclude all boys and dogs from the grounds, but 
he will frequently pass through the vines with the 
wisp of damp rye straw, cut into lengths of about 
twenty inches, and as fast as the shoots grow, he will 
tie them up to the stakes. This operation should be 












previous summer, has been thinned out to three or four| repeated every week or two; for the union of the new 
of the strongest, and these are cut back, according to| and old wood is so feeble at this stage of growth, that 
their strength, to two, three, or even six eyes, which the least force will rupture the connection, and sacri- 
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fice the rich prospect. He will, therefore, constantly vide thrifty wood for the next season, and so arrange 
watch .he protruding shoots, and secure them with the 


your summer pruning that two good shoots shall grow 
straw bands, which, like the osiers, are really twisted out from the lower part of the bow and stock, and 
rather than tied. _endeavor to have these well balanced, one on either 
During July, the long canes for next year will re- side. If, from any accident, your bow shoots are de- 
quire to be trained from one stake toanvther. Inthis ficient, or if the stock, from previous neglect, have 
process the advantage of closer planting in wider rows, become too tall, now will be a good time toselect the 
say six feet apart, by three in the row, will be appa- strongest shoot among those commonly called winter 
rent. The trellis, particularly that made ef stout wire, sprouts, which often come out from near the ground, 
will also be very convenient in attending to this duty, and which should otherwise be entirely removed; this 
as the canes need only be laid along the top wire or may be grown and encouraged for forming the spur in 
rail of the trellis, with a little twist to sustain them next winter’s pruning. This method has been adopted 
until the clasping tendrils may secure their firm em-| with the happiest effect in an old vineyard, where, 
brace. The fruit branches will also sometimes require , from neglect, the stocks had become tall, crooked, and 
support, as their burden increases in weight; though it ugly, and the result, at the end of a couple of years, 
is no disadvantage to the branches to let them lie even has been an entire renewal of the vines, the old stems 
upon the ground. The rot is seldom found in fruitso having been cut off below the surface. 
situated, and it has been observed that such are often, Pinching-in is recommended for May, but must be 
the earliest ripened bunches, which may depend upon continued through the season. If this process has 
the greater warmth at the surface sheltered by leaves. been neglected before, or more especially, if it has 
Rubbing Out and Pinching.—The vigor of many of been too severely practiced, the greater care will be 
our native vines forces out an exuberant growth of the necessary afterward, as in the latter case, the force of 
buds; three and more, often break out from each joint; | of the vine will be throwing out laterals, to make up 
as this would diffuse and weaken the growth, all but for the shortening at the points. This is a waste and 
one, the strongest, should be rubbed off with the fin- misdirection of the strength, and may also be followed 
ger, before they exhaust the vine too much. This by injury to the vines. Do not, however, be too se- 
should, therefore, be done so soon as the promise of vere in your treatment of these laterals, and by no 
fruit is sufficiently developed to be a guide in thinning, means break them out, as has been recommended by 
the shoots. It will very soon be discovered that the, some. Shorten them in to one or two leaves, rather 
topmost eyes or buds, having started earlier than the| than to tear them out; the growing fruit needs shade 
others, and receiving the greatest flow of sap, will be | and healthy leaves to elaborate the sap, andif the first 
taking the lead, at the expense of their followers, as crop of laterals be destroyed, the dormant bud will 
represented in fig. 8. On account of the difficulty in often be forced to start. 
winter pruning, this must not be allowed, and is to be) On the canes it has been advised to remove all lat- 
counteracted by early pinching off their points; but erals from the length of the wood that is wanted to be 
this must not be done too closely, for it is necessary used next year; but it is considered best to leave all 
always to leave at least two or three of the young grow beyond this point, and never shorten in the long 
leaves beyend the last bunch of grape buds, or “seed,” canes, as it is not necessary in our climate to secure 
as they are called by the vignerons; many persons the ripening of the wood of our native grapes. True, 
advise leaving four or more leaves. Atthe same time, it has been and is still the practice of many to short- 


these, and al! the shoots that are growing freely,should en-in these branches during the summer, but some 
be tied to the stake with dampened rye straw, as al-| intelligent persons have been pursuing a different 


ready advised, to secure them from injury by wind, as | course, running into the other extreme, having observ- 
they are very easily torn away from the stock. ed, as they supposed, the injurious effect of too close 

If the wire trellis should be used, no ties will; summer pruning. Now there is reason in this policy, 
be necessary but those provided by nature in the vine) which commends itself to the favorable consideration 
itself; the young branch is gently turned around a of all vinedressers, who, being students of nature, be- 
wire in such a way that its own elasticity preserves gin to realize that there is really a function to be per- 
its position until the tendril has time to clasp, formed by the leaves of a plant, beyond the mere or- 
the wire. Another plan is occasionally adopted, to) nament and shade they provide; and close observers 
save a long shoot, when the vinedresser does not hap-| are also aware of the injuries that may happen to the 
pen to be provided with suitable ties; it is, to cut an) first leaves from hail, the ravages of insects, and sim- 
oblique slit on one corner of the stake, and insert the) ple maturity; hence the policy of leaving more foliage 
tendril, which thus secures the vine very well, but this | upon the vines, to aid in the elaboration of the sap for 
practice is not recommended except as a substitute for the growing crop. There may be a time, in some 
the straw band, and to be used in an emergency, for| situations, however, when it will be advisable to pinch- 
the vigneron should ever have watchful eyes, and must in the ends even of the growing canes of wood that 
secure the young straggler, whether he be provided, have been laid in to supply bows for the next year’s 
with ties or only his knife. | crop; supposing that excess of shoots and laterals have 

If the tender-hearted, or those who were anticipat-| been broken out during the season, as before advised. 


ing hail storms and other injuries, failed to attend to| The object of this pinching-in is to ripen the wood, if 
the duty of thinning-out the superabundant shoots| it continues to grow very late, and also to keep it from 
during May, let them see to their vines, ere the whole | blowing about. At the same time the canes are to be 
force of the season shall have been diffused among a_| tied to the stakes, to keep them in their places, as they 
great number of weak shoots, or for want of guidance | may be much injured and broken by the wind, if loose. 
and direction, some of them shall have taken a lead| The early summer pruning by shortening of the 
in the wrong direction. As may have been inferred| vines, has been already urged, but its importance must 
from the remarks upon winter pruning, this summer) be the excuse for reiteration. Noone should neglect 
treatment of pinching is a very important matter; and | attending to this important element of summer prun- 
much of the future success will depend upon judicious | ing, in its proper season, before the blossoming; for 
management of the vines in this particular. At the| by such neglect the strength of the vine will have 
first examination of the vineyard, before the blossom-| been uselessly expended upon many a shoot that must 
ing, rub out all weak shoots, and such as have no| be sacrificed, or, at least, which will have been lost by 
~ ged” or prospect of fruit; also, remove the weaker,| not having been properly directed. The extreme end 
; where du licates appear; but observe specially to pro-! of the shoot may be easily removed with the thumb 
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nail, and a change in the direction of the flow of sap| foot below the intended level of the surface of the 
is at once effected toward the canes destined for the | ground, and should be finished with a rim of cement 
next year, while the bearing shoots will receive an extending outwards for a foot or more. Then cover 
abundant supply for their own leaves to elaborate for with sound timber and plank, leaving an opening suf- 
the fruit. All vinedressers are not, however, agreed ficiently large for a man to pass in for cleansing, and 
upon this early pinching-in. The blossoming is, by | for drawing water, &c.; and place a waste pipe at 
many, considered a critical period; and such persons one side to carry off the surplus water in times of 
advise that no work be done in the vineyard while it heavy rains. Then cover the planks with a coating 
lasts, and especially they will advise that the bearing of cement, over which lay pine shavings, then earth, 
shoots be not shortened-in, as is too often done, close sufficient to protect the cement from frost and from 
to the bunch. It is agreed, as stated above, that two damage by jerring. 

or more leaves should always be left beyond the fruit. TABLE 

There is reason in this caution. If the shoot be Vig-) showing the Capacity of Cisterns, Wells, $¢., in Gallons, in Propor- 
orous, and have grown a couple of feet, it must have tion to their Diameter and Depths. 

a considerable amount of sap flowing into it, and di-| pigmeter Depth | Depth. Depth , Depth | Depth Depth 
rected to the leaves above, which is thus suddenly | in feet. | 1 foot. | 2feet. 3feet. | 5 feet. | 10 feet. 12 feet. 
thrown in upon the fruit, when the upper portion has| ~~} 

















: 44.1 | 88 132 220 441 529 
been broken off too closely. If the summer pruning! 3% 60.2 | 120 180 301 602 722 
have been neglected to the time of flowering, itisre-| 4, | 359 | 13) , Sia pa i 
commended, by some, to wait until a couple of weeks; = 5 122.8 245 368 614 | 1298 147 
after the blossoms have set, and then to attend to! ons a ; pd = 3s | a. pt 
thinning the redundant wood, and especially to avoid) 6% 074 | 414 622 1037 | 2074 | 2488 
leaving too much fruit. & Ae 7 240.6 | 481 721 1203 2406 2887 
a | 7% | 2762 | 552 | 828 | i381 | 2762 | 3314 
8 3142 | 628 | 942 1571 3142 770 
SHOOTING WORMS’ NESTS—HOVEN IN CATTLE. | 8% | 354.7 709 | 1064 | 1773 | 3547 4256 
— ; ee 207.7 | 795 | 1193 | 1998 | 3077 | 47729 
Messrs. Eptrors:—The season of the yearis now, 9% | 443.1 | 886 1329 | 2915 4431 | 5317 
at hand when the catterpillars make their nests in the; 1? con | ures | as | gore | aoe | Sees 
. . ‘ 
fruitand other trees, and do considerable damage, unless; 39 706.9 | 1413 | 2190 | 3534 7069 | 8492 


attended to. Now there is a very cheap and easy way, * oT eee Te " 
of destroying them, “which we have never seenin,; “ For all sorts of liquid measure the standard gallon 
the books,” but have practiced for a number of years| contains 10 pounds avoirdupois weight of distilled (or 
past; namely, by shooting them. Take and load a| rain) water, weighed in air, at the temperature of 62° 
gun with a charge of loose powder, and hold the muz-| Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at 30 
zle within a short distance of the nest, and fire. Cat-, inches; the pound avoirdupois contains 7,000 troy 
terpillars, nest, and all will be swept off clean, with-, grains; and it is declared that a cubic inch of distil- 
out injury to the tree. |led water (temperature 62°, barometer 30 inches) 
Again; cattle sometimes die from having their stom-| weighs 252.458 grains. Hence the contents of the 
achs bloated with wind, caused by eating clover, imperial standard gallon are 277.274 cubic inches. 
when wet with dew or rain. In this case we take a| “To FIND THE AREA OF A ciRcLE.—Multiply the 
stick about the thickness of a man’s wrist, and put it) square of the diameter by .7854, or the circumference 
in the animal’s mouth like a bridle-bit, and keep it; by the diameter, and divide the product by 4; or mul- 
there by a string put over the head and tied to the, tiply } the diameter by 4 the circumference, either of 
stick on each side of the mouth. As the animal will| which will give the true number of superficial feet, or 
bite and bite on this stick, it opens the gullet, the wind | inches, and parts. 
escapes from the stomach, and the brute is sellened “ Exampte.—Diameter 3 feet multiplied by 3.1416 
This remedy we have tried several times, and always , equals 9.4248 feet which is the circumference. Half 
with success. EpWarp. | the diameter multiplied by half the circumference, 
Bloomfield, Morrow County, Ohio. furnishes the area of the base which is 7.0686 super- 
. ficial feet, or cubical feet, when the depth is one foot; 
CONSTRUCTION OF CISTERNS. and this product multiplied by 6} gives the whole 


; . ..__ | number of gallons the cistern or vessel contains; and 
The return of summer brings ~ several inquiries | in the same manner, by using the above given deci- 
from correspondents, asking for information about mals, the capacity of any circular vessel, cistern or 
cisterns for rain water. Those of our readers who well. mar be obtained.” 
have our vol. for 1850, (vol. vi,) will find very full in- —, ; 
structions furnished by Dr. Joserm Ray, of Cincinnati, a 


on page 67. Fruit at tHE Sourn.—The heavy frosts of April, 

Cement Cisterns are the best and cheapest, where | have cut off a good portion of the fruit crop. In ma- 
the soil is not too sandy. Very few others are now | ny sections, apples, pears, peaches, plums, and grapes, 
made in this region. They are constructed by dig-| have been entirely killed. It is a great loss to the 
ging a circular hole of the size desired, say 5 or 6 feet} poor, for fruit is one-half our summer living. Even 
in diameter, and 8 or 9 feet deep, enlarging and round-| the blackberries, the poor man’s bread, are almost en- 
ing the bottom so as to give it the shape of an old|tirely cut off. Were we without the strawberry, we 
fashioned iron kettle. Thisis plastered inside, directly | should have a barren time of it. This crop seems 
on to the earth, with 3 coats of water lime cement,| better adapted to Southern culture than any other 
made of one part water lime and two parts clean| fruit. Frosts may cut off one, two, three, or four 
coarse sand. The mortar is mixed a little at a time,| crops, and yet we shall have fruit. We have a small 
owing to its tendency to harden quickly. The! bed, some ten or fifteen acres of strawberries, and on 
second coat may be applied in half a day after the first day of April, we never saw a finer promise of 
the first. The third coat is made quite thin, and is! fruit; the ground was literally covered with fruit, bud 
mainly to give a smooth finish. A flat stone is com-| and blossom. A succession of frosts killed all the 
monly laid in the center at bottom for the workman to| buds and fruit, and now, May Ist, the beds are loaded 
stand on, and to protect the bottom from injury in| with fruit in every stage again. We are more than 
drawing water with a pole. ever convinced, that the strawberry is the surest fiuit 

The top of the cement wall should be at least a! crop that can be raised at the South.—Soil of the South. 
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VARIETIES AND CULTURE OF SQUASHES, 


Epitors Onto Cuttivator:—Please indulge me in 
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thus impregnated the first year, but 
the same, would, if planted, make a difference the se- 
cond or third year. The class and order of this family 


a few remarks on the kinds and culture of the squash. | of vegetables (Mon 


On page 114 of your paper for the present year I find 
an article by Mr. Harris, which gives 10 varieties of | 
pumpkins and squashes belonging to the same group | 
as the Valparaiso, Cuba and Marrow. Of the first 
variety mentioned, my mother obtained 3 of the seed 


oceia Syngenesia) is divided into 
| two parts, viz: cucumis and cucurbita—cucumbers and 
muskmelons belonging to the former, and pumpkins, 
&c., to the latter, and is at its first appearance but a 
small caulescent swelling with a flower bud at its 


apex, which soon expands, and if it does not receive 
in 1842, which I planted close to a bed of old rotton ~e "1 ; 


straw, only one of which germinated, and it was train- 
ed on to the straw and produced one very large pump- 
kin, being 9 feet 10 inches in circumference the long 


way, and 6 feet the other, and weighed over 100 ths. 
It was planted too late, consequently the seed was 
lost. I have five varieties described in the third group 


nippled squashes, which I have sent you, that are wor- 
thy of cultivation. No. 1 is a new winter variety, 


lately brought here by a traveler, who had received 
them from an officer in Canada just from Valpairaiso. 


They grow sometimes of an ovate shape, but most 


generally of an obovate shape, with a short thick 
round stem with three stigmas and three double rows 
of seed, of a green color, rind hard and thick, flesh 
deep, of a golden yellow, and when baked are as dry 
as the yolk of a hard boiled egg, and superior to a 
sweet potato in flavor. The seeds are small, smooth, 
plump, and of a cream color. I exhibited 3 specimens 
at our last county fair, one of which weighed 45 ibs., 
for which the Ohio Cultivator was awarded me the 
present year. No. 2 is a green winter squash, elong- 


the pollen it will blight and fall off. 

My method of culture for large running varieties 
are first to prepare the ground well with plow and har- 
|row, and then lay it off 12 feet apart each way and 
shovel out an excavation in each check 2 feet over, 1 
foot deep, and then fill it up, rounding with a compost 
of manure and top soil well mixed, and plant 3 seeds 
in a place, 8 inches apart and an inch deep, and when 
up water occasionally in dry weather with liquid ma- 
nure. S. A. Ex.is. 

Roscoe, Coshocton County, May, 1854. 


- —-— see —— 


INTERESTING AGRICULTURAL TOPICS, 


Discussed at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute, New York, May 16, 1854. 


GIBBS’ ROTARY DIGGING MACHINE. 

Prof. Mares illustrated this new agricultural imple- 
ment by a working model. The inventor has improved 
the original, and is now about to add one of the Mapes 
subsoil plows to loosen the ground forward of the teeth, 








ated, rind hard, and sometimes very rough, flesh deep, | and keep them steady without so much weight. Prof. 
keeps till May, bakes dry and mealy, seed of a dark ; Mares thinks this machine, judging from experiments 


brownish yellow, with cracks in the outside shell. No. 


with the first rough machine, will do more than three 


3 is described in No. 2 of Mr. Harris’ note, has a|times as much work as a plow, and more than three 


long white seed, and rather narrower than any of the 


rest. No. 5 is anovatesquash. Some are of a bright 


times as well, with the same team. 
The plow requires just as much propelling power to 


yellow outside, and others are striped with green, has| overcome the friction of the land side as it does to 


a round white seed, with now and then a wrinkle in 


turn over the furrow slice, and al] that friction is worse 


the cuticle; does not bake so dry as the others, but is | than thrown away—itcompacts the land and injures it. 


sweeter. No. 5 is the Acorn squash, described under 


There is no power lost in this implement; it is like 


8, has a large white seed, feels soft and smooth like | forking over the soil, and will work three feet wide and 


dry. 


y 
I am of the belief that Mr. Burst never saw or ate 


kid skin, has a small notch in the broad end, bakes | fifteen inches deep with one pair of oxen, rendering 


the land more pulverulent than a dozen plowings. 
Mr. Mecui said the plow is doomed, in speaking of 


any of the varieties I have sent you, or he never could | Samuelson’s machine; yet this is much more periect. 
have recommended Cashaws snd summer squashes | In his machine much is lost by friction of gearing—in 
before them, unless his taste is different to the gener- | this there is none—the weight of the machine trips 
ality of folks. He says there are several sorts for|the teeth and throws themout. His machine requires 
both summer and winter use, the former only deserves | six horses, this oxen. English farmers pay 40s. an 
attention, as the latter are inferior to the Cashaw | acre for spading, and 20s. for plowing, and find their 
pumpkin. That is, Cashaws and summer squashes | account in the extra cost of the work. The Harsimus 
are superior to the Valparaiso winter squashes. Now| gardeners who raise vegetables for this market, pay 
Sirs, in my opinion my winter squashes are as much | $75 an acre rent. They could not pay half of that if 
superior to his summer, as they are superior to the old) they depended upon the plow alone. By the spade 
yellow Cow pumpkin. I cultivated eight kinds of| they get three or four crops in aseason. True, they 
squashes last year, and have 3 new kinds this year| manure high, but that is not all. Unless you render 
with the Marrow squash you sent me; I shall however | your land pulverulent, you might as well put your ma- 
discard the Cashaws and Crooknecks, as they would | nure in the garret to raise potatos in the cellar. Land 


not be used and be in the way of others. 
I suppose you are already aware that the differ- 


ent kinds of squashes, muskmelons, pumpkins, cucum- 


that is well forked up will produce more without ma- 
nure than poorly plowed land will with it. 
Now if we find that this machine, as I predict it 


bers and gourds will mix or degenerate each other if} will, can do the work of the man with a fork, rapidly 
planted close together, by the bees or wind carrying | and easily, the grand desideratum has been reached, 
the pollen, the fecundating or fruitifying principle of|and for much of the work of the ferm the plow is 
vegetables, from the ather of the male or staminifer- | doomed, but not as Mr. Mechi thinks, for all. 


ous flower to the stigma of the female or pistiliferous 


Soron Rosrnson—I stated the other day how we 


flower. I had a talk with Dr. Sarr on this subject, | tried that subsoil plow in a compact hard clay road, 
and he seemed to think they would not mix in this| and that a yoke of oxen walked right along, tearing 
way, but I am satisfied they do, for I have found white | up great cakes of earth. If this machine had follow- 


and yellow seed in the same squash, and Mr. McGuire 














ed the plow, the teeth would have penetrated the dis- 


tells me he saw watermelon seed that had grown in a| integrate mass and rendered the surface of that beat- 


gourd that was planted close to a watermelon patch. 


en path fine enough for any ordinary crop. Noamount 


I will not contend with the learned Dr. that there | of plowing would have done as much, and the harrow 


would be any difference in the appearance of asquash | would only stir the clods about. 
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SUMMER TREATMENT OF GRAPE-VINES AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Mr. Meres read an extract from the Transaction of 
the Imperial Society of France, stating that grapes 
have been preserved from mildew by covering the vines 
with a cloth, at such times as most in danger. But 
the great trouble of all, in this country, is the destruc- 
tion of leaves and fruits of all trees by worms. Isaw 
last Saturday on nearly every leaf of the linden tree, 
& measurer, about an eighth of an inch long. I find 
the best way to destroy caterpillars’ nests, is to shoot 
them off the limb. Insects of all kinds destroy mil- 
lions of dollars worth every year. To prevent this, 
we must attack them in the egg or before they are 
grown. 

In drouth all plants, if watered in the night, will 
pay for the labor. Cabbages may be watered with 
salt water if you do not touch the plant. 


Prof. Mares—Prune grapes in November, but never | of the rollers, 
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We have before us a fine specimen of Egyptian mar- 
ble; but beside of it lays a specimen that is much 
more beautiful, from near Cape Giradeau, Mo. The 
latter is a figured cream and brownish red. Then we 
have another of the Iowa plain drab; a specimen of 
the Burr stone of Platt river, equal to the best from 
Bordeaux, and a sample of magnetic iron ore from 
White river, Arkansas. These are all from quarries 
that are almost inexhaustible.— Wheeling Gazette. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
May 10, 1854. 


{From the Scientific American.) 


Macninery ror Dressinc Frax.—E. L. Norfolk, 





of Salem, Mass.: I claim governing the movements 
which supply the material to the ma- 


in the spring. In summer, as soon as the grapes set,| chine by means of wedges, which are suspended in 
pinch off all the shoots, three eyes beyond the fruit. | such a way as be caused by the rising and felling of 
These will sprout again, and must again be pinched | the movable lids, or their equivalents, to rise and fall, 
off, three eyes beyond the junction. Again they will) and thus regulate the position of bars, which are acted 
sprout. Let these young shoots grow, and when the | upon by eccentrics or cams for the purpose of trans- 





insects come they will eat those tender twigs and let 
the rest alone. Never cut off leaves to let the sun in 
to ripen the fruit; it will ripen faster with than with- 
out the leaves. In summer,grape vines stop growing. 
Feed them with weak guano water, and two days af- 
ter with weak potash water. This will give more fruit 
and better flavor. Grape vines are rank feeders; so 
are raspberries and blackberries. The best food for 
strawberries is tannic acid. It gives them a rich flavor. 
All the flavor of strawberries is on the outside. 
WASH FOR TREES. 

Heat one pound of sal soda to redness in an iron 
pot, and dissolve it in a gallon of water. This was 
will take off all the moss and dead bark, and kill all 
the insects on all fruit trees or grape vines, and make 
them as smooth as though polished, and make old trees 
bear anew. Never whitewash a tree. 

TO PREVENT PEACH WORMS. 


_ Mr. Warine was told by Mrs. Thompson, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., who is one of the best horticulturists 


mitting motion to the feed, and thereby regulate the 
amount of motion which the said bars receive from the 
said eccentrics or cams, as set forth. 

Seep Pianters.—G. 8. Enoch & Daniel Wissing- 
er, of Springfield, Ohio: We claim the mode of ad- 
justing the tappet wheel, in combination with the pe- 
culiar form of the sliding bar, to suit the nicest differ- 
ences in any desired quantity of seed to be sown, as 
described. 

Curtivators.—C. K. Farr, Hinds county, Miss.: I 
claim the bed with inclined sides, as described, which, 
following the trace of the coulter, renders the sides of 

the furrow compact, and prevents the falling in of the 
| earth, as set forth. 


| Macnineé ror Partne Arptes.—J. D. Seagrave, of 
| Milford, Mass.: I claim the specific mechanical ar- 
rangement, viz.: the sheath made to slide upon the 
spindle or axis of the fork, and operated by the wire 
lever, which is impelled at the proper moment by the 


pin on the wheel, as set forth. 





there, that she had succeeded in getting rid of the) gen PLanrers—Elbridge Marshall, of Clinton, N. 
peach worm by wrapping a black cloth around the tree J.: ] do not claim the rotating hoppers with perfora- 
next to the ground, under which the worms locate ted bottoms; neither do I claim any peculiarity in the 














without boring into the wood, and by removing the 
cloth thev are exposed and easily killed. 

Prof. Mares—It is surprising that quinces are not 
cultivated more. I have known the product of an 
acre sell for $1,400. They are usually higher than 
oranges in this market. 

Sotow Rosryson—Dr. Underhill sells his great crop 
at $3 a hundred for the good ones, and as much for 
the poor ones, as he works the latter up into quince 
syrup. I have seen a tree upon his place with around 
bushy head, twenty-five feet in diameter, that bears 
bushels of great round quinces. 

THE GREAT TREE OF CALIFORNIA, 

A section of which, 92 feet in circumference, now 
exhibiting in the Crystal Palace, has been estimated, 
by counting the circles of growth, to be upward of two 
thousand years old. It was 325 feet high. 

The section in the Crystal Palace has been hollow- 
ed out large enough to drive a pair of horses and wag- 
on through. A tall man canstand on another’s shoul- 
ders inside the cavity. 





American Minerats.—In gathering specimens of 
Geology and Mineralogy we are often led to the high- 
est degree of admiration of the vast resources we have 
in the earth, that are still unused, while we are pay- 
ing foreign lands high prices for an inferior article. 


| furrow and covering shares, nor the movable frame to 
| which they are attached; nor do | claim the cams ir- 
respective of their peculiar construction. 
| But I claim, first, the cams, C E, having two rows 
| or sets of inclined planes being placed oppositely on 
|concentric circles, for the purpose of creating an 
| equal pressure upon the cam E, with suitable gearing, 
| as shown, whereby its position upon the shaft may be 
| changed and the seed dropped at a greater less dis- 
| tance apart whenever the crank is operated or turned 
by the hand, as described. 

Second, I claim the bar performing, in combination 
with the circular plates underneath the hopper, the 
office of a valve, and simultaneously rotating said hop- 
pers by its vibrating motion; the above parts being 
arranged and operating as described. 


Seep Piranters—Thomas Carter, of Laurens Dis- 
trict,S. C.: The cylinder or seed wheel with the frame 
attached to it for the horse to pull it by, and the cov- 
ering scrapers to cover the seed have been patented 
heretofore. 

What I claim, therefore, is the seed discharging ap- 
paratus in the periphery of the seed wheel, the tube 
or apparatus, the escapement wires, and the protecting 
spring valves, as described. 








Men are often resigned, but never contented. 
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COLUMBUS, JUNE 1, 1854. 

APPROPRIATON FOR THE State Boarpv.—We said 
last month that the Legislature had appropriated $3,- 
000 for the use of the State Board of Agriculture du- 
ring the interim to 1856. The appropriation bill has 
since been published by which it appears that the sum 
of $3,000 is authorized to be drawn each year—1854 
and 1855—to be taken from the fund arising from 
show licences, as formerly—if so much shall accrue. 
These appropriations go into the fund for the payment 
of premiums, as usual. 


L. F. Atien’s Carrie Satz, at Richmond, Indiana, 
is to take place this month. Also our friends who 
have been inquiring for South Down rams should note 
this opportunity. See advertisement. 


Nzw York Strate Farr.—The Empire State will 
redeem her reputation for State Fairs this season. 
The City Council have tendered the free use of Ham- 
ilton Square, with an area of 18 acres for the exhibi- 
tion. The American Institute, which is a full show 
of itself, will unite with the State Society, and also 
the New York Horticultural Society; all of which to- 
gether, cannot fail to present unusual attractions for 
all classes of people. Col. Harris has again accept- 
ed an appointment among the Judges of Horses, and 
anticipates a good time, especially if the “ Pony Ques- 
tion” should turn up. The exhibition is set for the 
first week in October. 


Heavy anpD Frequent Rarns have fallen in these 
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‘is the most surprising, they consisted of ten or twelve 
| different varieties, some of which are not commonly 


considered long keepers. The kinds exhibited to us 
were Wine Sap, French Pippin, Golden Russet, Rox- 
| bury Russet, Seek No Further, Pine Apple, May Ap- 
ple, Rariton Sweet, Roman Stem, Scollop Gilliflower, 
| Red Russet. 

We should be much pleasedif friend Benepict would 

favor us with an article on preserving apples through 
the winter, as his success evinces great skill in this 
art. We suspect however that his success is partly 
| attributable to the peculiar adaptedness of his soil for 
apples, together with a wise selection of varieties. 
The best apples brought to the Columbus market, 
come from Morrow and Fairfield counties, about 30 
miles distant, in nearly opposite directions. 


Ferrets.—Our friend Sprinkie, who wrote about 
Ferrets for killing rats, (O. Cull., April 1, p. 105,) 
says he has so many letters of inquiry, that he cannot 
attend to them. It is Jonn Hen y, of Hillsville, 
Lawrence county, Pa., to whom Mr. 8. referred as 
having the Ferrets, and inquiries should be addressed 
to him. 


More Srtesian Surer.—The steamer Washington, 
which arrived in New York, May 14th, had on board 
sixty ewes and thirteen rams imported by Messrs. 
CHaMBeRLain, CampsetL & Lapp. We learn that 
nearly half of this importation will be in the hands of 
W. H. Lapp, in a short time. This new enterprise 
of Sheep importation seems to meet with popular fa- 
vor. 


Tuscarawas Stock Company.—Messrs. BiicxEns- 
DERFER and Warton, of Tuscarawas, called on us not 
long since, on their way down the valley to look after 
blooded cattle, for an association lately formed in that 
county. We see by the Advocate, of New Philadel- 
phia, that they have returned home with 29 head of 
cattle, with which stock fanciers are much pleased. 


Cucumpers ror PickLes.—This month will be the 
| time for planting the cucumbers designed for supply- 
jing pickles. Look out a rich spot—an old stack bed, 
or the bottom of the manure pile under the stable 
window, or such like, and put in the seed. If the 
vines run on a good layer of straw, it will save culti- 















parts since our last, causing much difficulty and delay | vation and afford a dry bed for the fruit to rest on, so 
in planting corn, 80 that the prospects for this crop | that it will come to the tub very neat and uniform. 
are not very flattering. Many fields we notice, that Vines grown in this way will produce large numbers 









were intended for corn have not yet been planted, and 
some will not be; many others have been planted in 
— bad condition that a good crop cannot be expect- 
ed. 

Grass and oats are doing remarkably well; and 
wheat is making a luxuriant growth; some fields are 
already showing the heads. In many of the northern 
parts of the State we learn that the wheat crop will 
not be a large one, owing to injury done by the win- 
ter. 

Ho ror Ittrxors!—We invite such of our readers as 
may think of emigrating westward, or wish to make 
an investment for their children, to notice the adver- 


tisement of Messrs. Nerr & Co., in this paper. We | 5 


are assured that the lands are of the choicest quality 
and very desirably located. 


8. W. has our thanks for his excellent Jetter, which 
arrived just one day too late for this number, but will 
keep well for our next. 


Lats Keeping Arptes.—Our friend A. L. Bexenrct, 
of Bennington, Morrow county, was in our city mar- 
ket on Tuesday last, (May 30th,) with ten barrels of 
fine apples, which he sold readily at two dollars per 
bushel. This was a full month later than any other 
lot of good apples were seen in our market, and what 


of small sized cucumbers, most desirable for pickles. 


| Zany Wurre.”—Those of our readers who have 
‘not yet tested the quality of the Merritt woolen 
_ goods, we trust will heed the advertisement of the man- 
ufacturers in this paper. Those who, like ourselves, 
have fully tested them, will not fail to remember the 
| place and the kind, whenever they may need addi- 
| tional supplies. 


| Ixurrors Waerat Cror.—The season is now so far 
advanced that growers can judge, with much accuracy, 
| what are the prospects of the approaching wheat crop; 
/and the accounts which reach us from all parts of the 
| State give promise of a full and bountiful harvest. 
We learn from one of our millers, who has just re- 
turned from a tour throughout this part of the State, 
that he has never seen finer wheat fields anywhere, 
and that, if nothing intervenes to cut off the promised 
yield, the crop will exceed all calculation. Through- 
out Madison, Jersey, Greene, Macoupin, Montgomery, 
Scott, and other adjoining counties, a much larger 
quantity than usual has been planted; and the same 
we believe is true, in other parts of the State. We 
shall not be surprised if Illinois shall this year take 
her place, next to Ohio, as the second wheat growing 
| State in the Union.—Alton Telegraph. 
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PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. |RockweE.u’s reasoning with regard to the price of 

We hardly need to inform our readers that we are | wool must be incorrect. , 

advocates of total abstinence from all intoxicating | Now I wish to say that the manufacturers and wool 
drinks, including even Ohio native wines when fer- growers’ interests are identical, and instead of such 
mented, as they thereby become intoxicating. But jarticles as that from Mr. RockwLL, a generous con- 
we take pleasure in announcing that a process has fidence should be established between them, and each 
been discovered by which the pure juice of the Cataw- P@tty oe — to promote the — — other. 
ba grape can be bottled and preserved without fermen-| 4) roan oak dda BO. SERRANES. 
tation, and consequently containing no alcohol, while | pre, Unto, Say 34, ’ 


the delicious aroma and flavor of the grape are finely | Remarks.—It is no doubt true that most of those who bought 


1 . : and held wool the past year lost money by the operation, and we 
preserved, rendering the wine a most refreshing bev- | think they may blame their own folly for the result. In the previ- 


erage, such as every philanthropist might feel pleasure ous season the manufacturers and regular dealers refused to make 


* : , » contracts with the farmers at what were deemed fair prices, until 
in seeing introduced as the common drink of the peo- a large portion of the clip had got into the hands of country mer- 
ple. chants and speculators, then, all of asudden, agents were dispatch- 

The only manufacturer of this unfermented Cataw- ed from the manufacturers to buy rapidly at advanced rates, which 


. of course caused undue excitement throughout the country, and as 
ba wine, that we know of as yet, is Cuas. J. Scxv- | usual in such cases higher prices were paid by late purchasers than 


MANN, Esq., one of the most extensive grape culturists the real facts would warrant; and as the manufacturers gener- 


: he mage - ally made their purchases during the excitement of such high 
and wine makers of Cincinnati. Mr. 8. sent some of | prices, it is no wonder that three-fourths of them lost money during 
: ‘ : ivhihiti : the year 1853—and they will very likely do the same in 1854, if they 
this kind of wine to the London Exhibition in 1851, adopta similar course, by refusing to give fair prices for wool while 
where it was highly complimented by amateurs, and the clip is mostly in the hands of the farmers, and afterwards pay 
obtained a prize medal. It is also becoming highly * high price to the merchants and speculators. 
ler in Cincl * d f th t ee | We have no doubt that our wool growing readers will cordially 
popular in incinnati, and some of the eastern cites, respond to the sentiments expressed in the closing paragraph of 
especially for the use of invalids and ladies, and the communication of our friend Merritt, and we sincerely hope 
for churches: and if our own opinion is wanted, we that both parties will hereafter so act as to secure the “ generous 
, J 


S “ | confidence ” of each other.—Eps. O. CuLr. 
can say that we only wish that it could be made so| et ONS ta. 
cheaply that we and all our readers who pleased, could | TRIAL OF PLOWS AT TIFFIN. 
afford to drink a glass or two at dinner every day du- | ' _ . 
ring the hot weather. We have resolved to plant a| The last Ohio Farmer has a report of a committee 
small vineyard on Mactura Farm next season, in the | ¥2° attended a trial of plows at Tiffin, got up by two 
hope that by the time the vines come into bearing we —_— of that poy. ry ee and Ocxs. 
shall learn the secret of making this unfermented *%° Cepert wan TeyRIEneS by LN. SURASER, 
wine, for the use of our family and friends. ___ There were four plows entered, viz: The changea- 
The principal agents for the sale of Mr. Scuvmann’s le steel sod and trash plow which took the first pre- 
wine in Cincinnati, are H. H. Sourneate, J. D. Park Mum at the Dayton Fair. The Michigan double 
and Atuison Owen. Mr. S. resides at his farm and Plow, Pra tre aa - eae ao _— plow. The 
vineyards, about 8 miles below the city, on the Ohio | Or ted og ottom land sod, and the plows were 
River and St. Louis Railroad. |“ y “ — low, R. A.G , 
The following certificate is appended to the label of | e steel changeable plow, K. A. Granam’s Pat- 
the Sweet Catawba Wine bottles: ent, cut a furrow, 9 by 16 inches- The Michigan 
This is to certify that we have chemically examined Mr. C. A. double plow cut a like furrow, and both with the same 
ScHUMANN’s Sweet Catawba Wine, and found the same to be the power of draft. The committee gave their preference 
pure unfermented juice of the grape, free from any alcohol, the to the Double plow, in quality of work. The cast 
erred a Guar, | hort tg |two horse plow with a furrow of 16 inches by 7, re- 
Cincinnati, November 3, 1853. _E. S. Wayne, ; quired 250 tbs. more draft than either the changeable 
sahiale or double plow. This will indicate an investment for 
WOUL FRUIPRCIS—TEE CERES SIDE. the economy of horse flesh. 
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Eprtors Onto Cuttivator:—In the last number of | 
the Cultivator, 1 notice an article from the pen of 8S. 
’ . | AcricuttuRaL Report sor 1853.—The copy for 
B. RockweExt, on the “ Prospects of the Wool Mar- this report was prepared early in the winter, me de- 
ket,” which I think conveys some false impressions, |jivered to the Legislature, but that body failed to act 
and argues from incorrect data. With regard to wool | ypon jt till the close of the season. It is now in the 
operations last year, it is a well known fact that all | hands of the printers, and we trust will be subjected 
who bought and held wool in 1853, lost money—some to no further unnecessary delay. The Report must 
their tens of thousands, others to bankruptcy. I necessarily now be late in coming out, but that for 
know very well they “counted their spoils,” but they | the current year will be promptly issued, as we hope 
were the despoiled, not the wool grower. Then add | there will be no laggard Legislature to inte ‘ 
to this the fact that three-fourths of all the woolen | Tue W H R 
ce in the Unie iis long ving a, , TE, Wasreny, Hoenn raat, Riv fr My 
——- a aan ae < r -_ a a “ a aoe | who are eee in horticultural pursuits, that they 
il dcine ape gain bo ron one: eat ners fh ee teas ft 
should ae a nr sty Now let nas a | on pruning and training grape vines, is the best arti- 
this reasoning a little farther and see whether it will | ©!¢ on the subject we have seen, and we acknowledge 


suit Mr. Rooxwatt. and your readers, or prove true in our obligation to the gentlemanly editors of the Re- 
point of fact. These prices are fully 100 %@ cent. | view for the loan of the cuts by which we are enabled 
above those realized 5 years ago; consequently the | present this valuable essay to our readers. It will 


manufactured article should advance in the same ratio, | b€ completed in our next number. 
i. e., broad cloth that sold then for $5,should now; THe Onto Journat or Epvucation, should be in the 
bring $10; satinett that then sold at 75 cents, should handsof every school officer and teacher in the State, 
now bring $1.50; flannel that then sold at 50 cents, | and it will be as good as a school master (not school 
should now be worth $1, &c. Now how would these | mistress) in every family. Mr. Barney, the State 
prices suit your readers, or is it true that they are so Commissioner of Common Schools, will publish thro’ 
much advanced!—both of these questions can be an-| this medium, all his official decisions and opinions 
swered in the negative. Then it follows that Mr.! Monthly,$1 year. Address A. D. Lorp, Columbus,O. 

































- P. WILLIS AT IDLEWILD. 


I am looking forward to farming, or learning to live 
actively with Nature—(patient and company-supplying 
and occupation-giving Nature)—in case old age should 
befall me. With my present loosened hold upon life, 
the chances are against needing her kindly lap except 


to sleep under her green apron without waking; but, | 


with any possibility of outliving the period of life’s 
fullest reciprocities, the lack of this one and (it seems 
to me) only refuge for the superfluity we become, | 
would be a calamity indeed. Books are something—| 
to the old—but the mind’s relish lessens and shortens: | 
they are tools to the weakened hand—tools with| 
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| around me say that nothing can be made by it—but 
their estimates are rather to be put down to their fash- 
‘ion of haughty-culture than to the grain-raising of 
more humble industry. And yet it is odd that these 
wealthy ruralizers do not find farming well worth their 
while. With house and land, “ any-how ”—barns, 
cattle and fowls, “ any-how ”—horses that need exer- 
cise, “ any-how,” and spare time of their own, “ any- 
how ”—they have that number of advantages to start 
with, which need not fairly be reckoned in the outlay. 
And, if the amusement were taken in to the account, 
the price of an opera box for the season might be put 
down among the profits of a fruit-garden—over and 
above what were sold and eaten. Farm produce is 
rapidly rising, however, and that may bring even 


which no more work is to be done. - Friends are| “lordly manors” to the plow. 


something—but ah! the dread of being “in the way,” | 
even of those who love us! In-doors, with its open) 


I have often thought of preaching a sermon on the 
one stereotyped idea with which city people select and 





window or fire-side, is a place of repose—but one that| model a home in the country. From the numbers who 
grows more and more like a prison, as we are thought | call on and write to me for information as to the sites 
“best off” there, and “disposed of,” and at liberty to/ for residents hereabouts, I am perhaps more in the 


be forgotten. From old age in the crowded and busy 
city—old age anywhere unemployed—may God in his 
mercy deliver me! 

But the overseeing of a farm, even without labor, 
may be one man’sefficientemployment. An habitual 


exercise of acquired knowledge in agriculture—exer- | 
cise in directing and observing the culture of familiar, 
soil—is no fatigue. An old man may do it as well as| 
a young man. The master is hardly wanted for more | 
than to be always outof doors. His oversight secures | 


industry and correctness, and his mind, with its un- 
vexed leisure, plans and arranges while he walks over 


his fields and among his men. On his horse or in his | 


wagon he saves one man’s labor in errands to the vil-| 


way of knowing what is usually sought. They all 
want a villa, or its capabilities:—park and lawn; 
beautiful view from the portico; barns and outbuild- 
‘ings out of sight; gravel-walks and flower-garden, 
groves, avenue, and a fountain. And this is all very 
well, for those who still retain their home and occupa- 
tions in the city, and who come to the country only 
for three months of idling in the summer. With mo- 
ney enough to tear down and build up, such improvers 
of the landscape are large contributors to the general 
welfare, and should be thanked and admired. But is 
there no other class of seekers of new homes in the 
country? 

My own sympathy is rather with a place that looks 





lage, or to the blacksmith, or to the neighbor for ex-| like a farm, and an old one. A new building is rather 
change or sale of crops. ‘Till crippled, or blind, or! a drawback. I would rather take any house, of what- 
bed-ridden, he fills a full place, serves those who be-| ever shape, and by a few very easy and un-costly al- 
long to him, and cumbers no spot of earth, no heart) terations, make it look picturesque-ly homely. Addi- 
and no pocket. The farm never tires of his society.| tions to the edges of the roof to make them project, 
Nature keeps prodigally responding with her fertility | stoops of the largest kind to the side and front doors, 
and beauty to his demands—as cheerfully ready to, perhaps a portico where comfort and taste would com- 
bud and flower and bear fruit for him as for his hand-| bine to wish one, and frames and trellises for vines 
somest grandson. With his laborers and his horses,| and creepers, are simple and cheap changes that would 





his herds and his fowls, all needing him, and calling 
for more time or thought if he had it, he is never 
lonely. And is he anywhere likely to be so unenvied, 
so respected, so suited with tranquility and so men- 
tally and bodily well? 

Of the seventy acres that I hope to be “ out of the 
way” upon, (if, as J said before, old age should befall 
me,) thirty or so are arable, and in terraces rising one 
above another from the meadow on the Hudson. 
With the one or two acres of black muck, five feet 
deep, in a corner of this meadow, Professor Mapes 
would be delighted. My horses have been, all winter 
and spring, drawing it to the uplands, while the rocks 
were being blasted to give it clear space and a chance 
at the subsoil. We look for a handsome corn crop 
this year to begin with—but hereafter we hope to 
“pile up the progress.” It is a matter of sanguine 
anticipation and preparation, and an excitement of 
most joyous alternateness with literary labor. Liter- 
ature, in fact, is irksome work in comparison—keep- 
ing me in doors many an hour when things in which 
I am more interested are going on in the open air. 
The days when I can be nothing but a farmer will be 
days in which I shall be that much more at liberty to 
be happy. 

By the fruit trees of all kinds that have poured in 
upon Idlewild, from friends and readers at a distance, 
I seem to be generally booked for horticulture—and I 
shall try my hand at it, certainly; though not to the 
hindrance of the more breadthy farming for which we 


make the most angular and unsightly house look plea- 
santly enough. And, (without going so far as the 
Havanese nobility, who keep their carriage in their 
front parlor,) I like to see a barn or stable close 
enough to group in with the house and orchard. The 
guest should see the shed he can tie his horse under, 
and the tree or bush where he can find the plums or 
the berries. And it should be evident, to any passer- 
by, that the owner can go to his barn a dozen times a 
day, without hat or boots, and shake down hay for his 
cattle, or harness his own wagon foradrive. Noman 
either looks, or is, independent in a country home, 
who has not his stable completely under his eye— 
himself the first to know when a horse wants shoeing 
or a wheel wants greasing, and hindered never and in 
no manner of thing by the absence or neglectfulness 
or unwillingness of the “hired man.” For me, aside 
from the convenience of it, there is a certain “ animal 
magnetism ” which makes the company of my horses 
and cows very agreeable. 

Yet there are those who have lived all their lives 
among brick walls and sidewalks, and who, finding 
themselves able to give their children a home in the 
country and yielding to a long-suppressed yearning of 
Nature to allow themselves this luxury at last, are, 
still, likely to make irreparable mistakes from inexpe- 
rience and lack of counse]. Such a one would, per- 
haps, build his new cottage on the summit of a bare 
knoll for the sake of the view, rather than under the 
shelter and with the background of a wood, ready- 





have the room. The rich gentlemen on the “estates” 


grown. He might cut down trees because they stood 
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irregularly, or forget how the spring water or the win-| presumption is that the Great Creator has not left 
ter winds were to be managed, or neglect altogether | to blind chance the coming into existence and the 
to foresee the incidentalnesses of up-hill and down,/} continuation of what, in His wisdom, seemed best 






rain-washings to the road, frost-heavings to walls, etc. 
etc. etc. 

A beginner at anything in-doors—singing or paint- 
ing, beard-growing or poetizing—may be his own 
teacher and adviser and keep his failures to himself. 
But the choosing and arranging of a home is an oul- 
door matter, of any mistakes in which the “ people 
round” are most annoyingly aware.—Home Journal. 





CATTERPILLARS AND CURCULIOS. 


Messrs. Epitors:—I desire to call the attention of 
Fruit Growers generally to two important events, 
which occurred within the last three years, and their 
results: 

The first is—The great frost which happened three 
years ago this month, by which most of our fruit was 


destroyed. This occurred at the time when the eggs | 


of the butterfly, which is the parent of the catterpillar, 
were by the sun and the mildness of the season hatch- 
ed into life. The result was (owing to their tender- 
ness, just merging into life,) the destruction of the 
entire brood, except here and there one, from which 
new colonies are increasing from year to year. My 
object in calling attention to it, is to suggest the im- 
portance of watchfulness, and to destroy every brood 
that may appear on the trees. This will now be a 
small matter; it will effectually prevent their increase, 
and thus prevent a vast amount of labor in the future, 
besides the unsightliness and destruction to foliage and 
fruit. Let it be remembered that each female butter- 
fly will deposit from two to five hundred eggs each 
season; that it will not take long at this rate to again 
fill our orchards with this pest. 

The second is—The drought of the fore part of last 


should exist. We find this to hold good in the vege- 
table kingdom, and we have no reason to doubt its 
truth as applied to insect existence. When, there- 
fore, the female curculio deposits its egg in the plum, 
we are bound to presume that the instinct which 
prompts her thither, also looks to whatever is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the individual and contin- 
uation of its species, and therefore, avoids such trees 
as grow in a surface which the maggot, when escaped 
from the plum, cannot penetrate. 

Very respectfully yours, A. H. Ernst. 
Spring Garden, Cin., May 13, 1854.—Cin. Gaz. 
PENNSYLVANIA FARM SCHOOL. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, on the petition of 
their State Agricultural Society, have just passed an 
act incorporating an institution to be known as the 
“ Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania.” It consti- 
tutes the President and Vice President of the State 
Agricultural Society and the President of the several] 
County Agricultural Societies, its Board of Trustees, 
and authorizes them to procure a tract of land, not 
| less than 200 acres, upon which they shall make such 
improvements as shall be necessary to adapt it to the 
| instruction of youth in the artof farming. They are 

to appoint a principal of the institution, who, with 
such scientific attainments and capacity to teach, as 
the board shall deem necessary, shall be a good prac- 
i tical farmer; he, with such other persons as may be 
employed as teachers, shall compose the faculty for 
the immediate management of the institution, subject 
| to the revision and orders of the board of trustees, who 
shall employ such competent professors or teachers as 
may be necessary to impart to the pupils a knowledge 
| of the English language, grammar, geography, history, 





summer, and its effects in destroying the curculio, by mathematics, chemistry and such other branches of the 
which our plums were then saved, and bid fair to be | natural and exact sciences, as will conduce to the 
this season, and may probably be for some years to | proper education of the farmer; the pupils shall them- 
come, until there shall be time for an increase of those selves at such times and seasons as shall be prescribed 
remaining, to produce the former effect. by the board of trustees, perform all the labor neces- 
Last spring the insect commenced its usual ravages, | sary in the cultivation of the farm, and shall thus be 
which, however, gradually decreased until a little later | taught all things necessary to be known by a farmer, 
than this, when it ceased to operate in all soils that) it being the design and intention of this law to estab- 
were not kept loose and meallow. The ground gen-| lish an institution in which youth may be so educated 
erally by this time became so hard by the drought that as to fit them for the occupation of a farmer. 
the perfect insect could not escape, and probably, To carry this institution into effect the Pennsylva- 
perished there; and but few of the maggots escaping nia State Agricultural Society is authorized to appro- 
from the falling plums were enabled to penetrate the | priete from their funds the sum of $10,000, and such 
earth, and of course perished. The result is, that we | further annual appropriations as may be necessary 
have a light crop of curculio this spring, and from all, hereafter. This act is very wellas far as it goes; but 
appearances shall have a good supply of plums. \had the State authorized a contribution from its own 
I find, on examining my trees, that in all those | funds, at least equal in amount to that contributed by 
standing in the hard clay ground there is almost an | the State Agricultural Society, we think there would 
entire exemption from the curculio operations. On| have been a far greater probability of the project be- 
those in less tenacious soil there are some, varying | ing carried into successful operation.— Country Gent. 


according to its natural looseness. Proving, I think, o- 


conclusively, that for the existence of the curculio 
there must be a loose and mellow earth, and equally 
so that in a hard surface under the tree they cannot 
carry out the process of propagation. I presume, from 
the causes above referred to, most of the remedies 
which have been recommended for the destruction of 





Crark County Stock Comrany.—Dr. Warts re- 
turned in steamer Europa, on the 19th of May. Mr. 
Wappte was to follow him from Liverpool the next 
day, with the cattle, in a ship for Philadelphia. 

Dr. W. informs us that he found improved stock of 
all kinds very high throughout Great Britain and Ire- 














the curculio will prove effectual this season. land—for their purchase extended to the sister isle— 

It is desirable that all cultivators should observe | and that the breeding of these is extending as fast as 
closely the operation of natural causes in producing | the means of farmers will permit, all over the United 
results on insects as well as vegetation. By that| Kingdom. The weather in England had been uncom- 
means we shall be the better enabled to avail our- monly fine for the past two months. The crops had 
selves of the means to frustrate the evil effects of the | been got in well, and such as are up are highly prom- 
former, and to promote the latter for our good. ising. They purchased about thirty head of Short 

If I-am correct, the natural suggestion is that Plum | Horns in all, mostly young animals, and a lot of South- 
trees should never be planted in loose garden soil, un- | Downand Long-Wooled sheep. We hope to announce 
jess afterwards covered with a close pavement. The' their safe arrival in two or three weeks.—Amer. Ag 
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LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 











Breap Makinc.—We give the following recipes for 
yeast and bread, not as anything new, but as old and 
valuable. They are furnished by Mrs. Locan, of 
Mackinac, with whom we sojourned for a time last 
summer. We have used them in our own family ever 
since then, and have no desire to change. 

Caxe Yeast.—''ake a spoonful or two of brewer’s 
or distiller’s yeast, or if it can be had, a yeast cake 
left from a previous supply, which should then be 
thoroughly dissolved in a little water. Stir this into 
a pretty thick sponge of flour and warm water, and let 
it stand till light. Boil a handful of hops down strong 
and strain, stir in flour while boiling hot, till you have 
a stiff batter, let this cool to blood heat, then stir in 
the sponge and let it stand till perfectly light, when 
Indian meal should be added, enough to make a stiff 
dough. Roll it out, cut it into cakes half an inch 
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|\I have been on a wet morning to help my husband 
milk, or set out a few tomatoes or cabbage plants in 
the garden, or any such little work which no one else 


— can do as well, it is then I fully appreciate the value 


of a short dress. Why, the worst thing I could wish 

to have any man endure, would be to have both hands 

occupied with work, and then see a number of long 

skirts draggling in the mud at his feet. IRENE. 
Noble County, Ohio, May 15, 1854. 

Nore.—Irens is certainly mistaken in supposing that poor butter 
will usually bring as much as good. There may be occasional lo- 
calities where purchasers are foolish enough to make no distinction, 
but here the quality controls the price and when the good will com- 
mand from 20 to 25 cents, there is always enough poor at from 12 
to 15. The same is true at Cincinnati and Cleveland, and general- 
ly so far as we know, and AunT Fanny says the same is true at 
St. Louis. 

Neither do we believe it to be generally true even in the country, 
\ that good girls can earn but 75 cents or at mosta dollar a week, with 

no time to sew for themselves. We have made many inquiries 
' when traveling in the country, both in Ohio and most of the West- 
ern States, without, we believe, anywhere finding them so wrong- 


thick, and lay them on a board and dry about ten days, ed as that. The wages of untaught Irish and German girls are 
in the shade, turning them each morning. Keep them usually higher so far es we know. Still woman’s wages will not 
hung up in a close bag and they will remain good for bear comparison with man’s, and we fear this, like other reforms, 





SIS 


years. A little boiled potato improves the sponge. 

For Breap.—Make a sponge with the cake, as di- 
rected for yeast, and when light, stir it into the wet- 
ting of warm milk or water, add a little salt and 
knead in flour of good quality, either coarse or fine, let 
it rise twice and bake. 

Mint Savce.—Many of our country friends do not 
know what a luxury they deprive themselves of, when 
they eat lamb either boiled or baked, without mint 
sauce. Set a few roots of spearmint in one corner of 
the garden and they will soon furnish an abundant 
supply. Strip off the leaves and chop them fine, add 
an equal amount of sugar, and cover the whole with 
vinegar. A small teacupful of the mixture will be 
sufficient for a large family. Try this and see if itis 
not far preferable to greasy gravies. 





PRICE OF BUTTER—WOMAN’S WAGES. 


Mrs. Batenam:—Aunt Fanny, in her reply to my 
communication about butter making, says I must not 
weary in well doing; now I do not intend to, and 
though I do not very much like to work my butter 
over two or three times and get no more for it, than 
those who sell! it buttermilk and all, neither would I 
like to pay 124 cents a pound for buttermilk. Now 
what I want is to have those who buy butter, pay ac- 
cording to quality. My husband last year received 
more for his wool than he engaged for, because it was 
put up so much better than farmers generally put up 
their wool. So it is with almost every article we have 
to sell, but not with butter. When farmers’ wives 
find they cannot get as much for their butter that is 
one-fourth buttermilk, as they could for well made 
butter, they will surely make it good. 


Auxt Fanny says one of these days we women | 


will get better wages for our work. How I wish those 
days were here. Just think of girls doing house work 
for 75 cents or $1 at most per week, and no time al- 
lowed them to do their own sewing, and yet they must 


dress as well as other people, if they would not be | 


considered menials. Is not this positively too bad! 
In almost every department of female labor, wages 
are far too low for the work performed. [ am glad 
there are some whoare coming out and taking situations 
which have been heretofore exclusively occupied by 
those of the other sex. This is a move in the right 
direction, and I think must result in a general advance 
of female wages, and a higher appreciation of her 
abilities and labor. 

I agree with Rosetta, about short dresses. When 


| will advance but slowly, though we think it is advancing.—Ep. 
| + 30a _—__—__———_ 
! 


THE WORTH OF A DOLL. 
| A tract has been written on the worth of a dollar; 
but I know not that any one has written upon the first 
four letters of that word doll-ar. I think much might 
be said upon it. With your leave I wish to say a few 
| words. 

| Many parents seem to overlook the importance of 
‘home amusements, home instruction, home employ- 
|ment, for their children. The minds of children are 
vactive, and they need something to interest them, 
|amuse, instruct, and employ them. 

| As soon as my eldest daughter was able to speak, I 
|procured her a box of blocks, with the letters of the 
alphabet markedupon them. With these she amused 
herself, and soon learned the whole alphabet, and also 
to spell words by selecting the proper letters. 

In like manner I procured for my son the Infant’s 
Library, as soon as he could repeat the letters. First 
these thirty-six little books were read to him; very 
soon he learned to read them himself, and read them 
over and over again; and I have no doubt that they 
were of as much service to him as the next 6 months 
schooling, though they cost but twenty-five cents. 

Last fall I sent for a doll for my little daughter. It 
|did not cost a dollar; but it was better than I intended 
|to get, and of course cost more. But after she had 
been in possession of it for some six months, I began 
|to reckon up the worth of it to her, and I was really 
| surprised to find the sum so great: 
|1. In the first place it had made her contented at home, and 

and kept her out of the streets, and this was surely worth 

Rs oo ok'ho ob diane conned cated uaensartane anna ad $25 00 
| 2. It had taught her to sew, cut and fit dresses, and make 

hats and bonnets, without calling on her feeble mother for 

I a ocd «sin ialieaien nd Sinimitinls diiahia ins ha 1 RO ee ik 25 00 
3. It had cultivated a cheerful, contented, and happy dispo- 

TE ET ee SiMe SPINS b bead SWGE Ts Oo old co hks 25 00 
4. It had furnished self-employment, amusement, and in- 

struction; and so relieved her sick mother from care..... 25 00 
| 5. It had helped to develope those traits so amiable and love- 
ly in a female, sisterly and motherly affection, and love for 
nats un tinietin needle une ttkee* oonetentinventees 50 00 
|6. As a motive to diligence in study and attention to other 
|_ duties, it has been worth at least.................-...005. 50 00 
|7. Other benefits, unthought of, or indescribable, at least... 100 00 





eo Ee) ee eee $300 00 


So in a short time I found the little doll had been 
worth more than three hundred dollars! Of course I 
concluded that a few shillings had been profitably ex- 
pended; and I am led to think thatif all parents would 
turnish their children with some appropriate home 
amusement and employment, it would be greatly to 
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the advantage of both parents and —- = 8 HOW TO TEACH OUR BROTHERS. 
not be necessary for all to purchase dolls; but if they | Pe 
would expend th few dollars in getting books, pa-| Bye Mes Goon pondent. 
pers, and the like, for themselves and their children,f| Dgar Mrs. Barrxam:—In the Cultivator, of May 
have no doubt that in less than a year they would find! ist, I see an article from “ Cousin MELane,” in which 
it areal saving. A little spent in this way might save! she gives us some valuable hints about assisting our 
much needless expense. If it is difficult to estimate brothers in their studies, in the summer while they are 
the worth of a doll, who can tell the value of a good out of school. Much as I was interested in what she 
book or a useful paper. _.| Said, still it seems to me a much easier, and at the 
Some abhor idolatry who are yet not so much afraid same time more effectual way might be proposed. 
of dollar-worship! For a child to play with adollis| {| too have brothers, but instead of coaxing them to 
avery harmless kind of idolatry; and though many their books, which are frequently looked upon as dry, 
can tell the value of a dollar, I very much doubt whether and uninteresting, I prefer to extemporise lessons for 
any one can estimate, in a family of children,the worth them. 
of a doll.— Christian Witness and Church Advocate. | Jf I wish to remind them of their geographies, per- 
—_—_—— = haps I tell them a story about something that happen- 
,ed in some far-off country, and when they ask where 
| the country is, and which direction the river runs, it is 
| very easy to refer them to their Atlas, and while they 
_ are still interested in the story, the form of the coun- 
| try, and its boundaries become more permanently fix- 
,ed, than if they studied them because they thought 
| they “ ought to.” Very possibly too, they will be suf- 
ficiently interested to take their Geographies and see 
what is said there about the surface of the country, its 
climate and soil. At the same time we older ones 
| set them the example by consulting our maps while 
| we are reading the newspaper accounts of wars, revo- 
| lutions, &c. 
So with Arithmetic—when I am making butter, I 
guess how many pounds there will be, and ask them 
| to calculate for how much mother can sell it, suppos- 
ing it was 14 cents @ tb., and see which can tell first. 
| May be thev have permission to call the speckled hen 
| their own—if so, how much can they make per year, 
if she lays eggs eight months out of the twelve, and 
hatches 15 chickens in the spring?! Then they can 
_be furnished with tape marked in inches and feet, to 
| measure the garden patch and front yard. THEODORE 
| was very much interested the other day, in calculating 
how much his little brother could sell his black lamb 
for as soon as he was old enough to manage the busi- 
ness. 





——-- 2 Oo-e"— 
THE TWO HOMES. 


Long years have elapsed since I gazed on those homes 
So dear to my heart when a child; 

Where plants of affection sent forth their perfumes, 
And grandparents look’d on and smiled. 

They who dwelt in those homes were equally kind, 
I cannot tell which I loved best. 

Then why in my dreams do I still always find 
That but one is the place of my rest? 


Why is it I pause but a moment at one, 
Then hasten to pluck the blue bell 
Which giew o’er the river, or yet further on 
I seek the wild grape of the dell; 
Then off to the hills where the blueberry grows, 
Or on the brookside the wild plum! 
’Tis thus when my body has sunk to repose 
I wander away from that home. 


But when to the other on wings of delight, 
I speed me, full long is my stay; 
In the orchard and garden I revel all night, 
Nor leave till the breaking of day. 
Oh! this is the charm, the secret that bound 
My young heart so firm to the spot— 
Here flowers and fruits in abundance were found 


While they at the other were not. Aunt Lots. 





Detroit Lapres.—Our friends abroad may, perhaps 
be surprised to learn that a large proportion our ladies) [ff they need practice in reading, I find an interest- 
make their own boots. When visiting, a lady of the | ing story and ask them to read it to me while I sew, 
ton, it is a very common thing to find her busy with or wash dishes. In this way they will learn to give 















last, awl, waxed-ends, pincers, and all the et cetera! 
that compose the kit of the boot-maker. So skillfully | 
do the delicate hands execute their work, that it rivals | 
in elegance and neatness the shoes which are pur- | 
chased at the stores. Two or three pairs of boots 
can be made in a day, and, though about two dollars’ 
are husbanded on each pair, the avocation is resorted | 
to by many of the affluent merely from a sense of 
duty which they owe to their sovereign, Fashion. The | 
result of this useful employment is that the fair sex of | 
Detroit will soon be proverbial for wearing the most 
elegant boots, and having the prettiest feet in the 
Union. The ladies of New York and Boston, and | 
other eastern cities, must look to their laurels. —Adv. 


Artuur’s Home Macazine, is a large monthly, made 
up principally from that best of family papers, the 
weekly Home Gazette, at Philadelphia. $2 a year 
would be well laid out in either of these periodicals. 
They have in publication a series of charming “Home 
Pictures,” by our late attache—Rose.a, of Ashland 
county. Address T’. S. Arruur. 


To crean Mrrrors.—Wipe them lightly with a 
clean bit of sponge or fine linen that has been wetin 
spirits of wine, or in soft water; then dust the glass 
with fine whiting powder; rub this off with a soft 
cloth, then rub with another clean cloth, and finish it 
with a silk handkerchief. Dust the frames with cot- 
ton wool. 








expression more readily, I think, than at school. 

If I hear one use an ungrammatical expression, it 
costs but little time, or effort, not only to correct it, 
but to tell the “ why and wherefore,” and perhaps refer 
them to their grammar for the rule. 

Once in a while I would get a row of them before 
me, and see which could spell the longest “ without 
missing a word;” and would get them to write letters 
to their cousins, or even to each other, and see which 
would Jook the neatest, and have the least number of 
misspelled words. 

Meantime, we may not only admit our little sisters 
to our instructions, but perhaps teach Kare and Jen- 
NIE to sew, and thus help our mothergreatly. In this 
way we may not only aid our parents, and be of great 
assistance to our younger brothers, and sisters, but 
improve our own minds by benefiting others. 

Supposing we all should try this plan, don’t you 
think our brothers would find next winter, that they 
were not at all behind their classes, beside knowing 
how to apply their knowledge to practical life? 

Hillside, May 26, 1854. Cousin Frora. 


























A Home For THE Frienpiess is about being added (p 
to the list of benevolent institutions in Cincinnati. 
Much credit is due to the philanthropic individuals who 
are bestowing their time and money to this noble en- 
terprise. 
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A REQUEST ABOUT FLORICULTURE. | 

The only way to become enlightened when ignorant, | 
is to apply to a proper and competent source. Wish- 
ing to gain knowledge of the science of Floriculture, 
my request is, that, those of the Cultivator circle, who 
are in possession of facts and experience in the matter, 
will impart it to others through the medium of its col-| 
umns. | 

It is very gratifying to know that other people have | 
noble steeds in their stalls, sleek cattle in their mea-' 
dows, fine sheep in their pastures, delicious fruit in 
their orchards, and beautiful flowers about their dwell- | 
ings; but to know how to have these fine things owr-| 
selves would give us particular pleasure. 

As FLOWERS are my especial favorites, I wish to 
know how I can make them lift their white brows, | 
and show their blue eyes in the sunshine, shake their 
golden heads in the breeze, and part their red lips that | 
the spices of their sweet breath may flow out. 

For three successive years we have planted our dah- | 
lias, as soon as the frosts permitted, in a rich soil, and 
watered them well through the dry season, and our| 
reward has been a luxuriant crop of stalks and leaves 
and buds, scarcely one opening before they were cut| 
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we are incapable of enjoying their fulfillment, without 
unfitting us for the daily avocations of life. Would 
a good and wise Parent give us an appreciation of 
the beautiful without a possibility of its realization, 
elieve it not, but let us seek for a more perfect 
knowledge of God and His work; for communion 
with the sublime, that while our hands are busy pre- 
paring food and clothing for loved ones our hearts 
may be raised above the low, contemptible cares that 
occupy the thoughts of many who live but to eat, work, 
and get gain. Yours truly, Covsin PRUDENCE. 
Fox River Valley, Illinois, May, 1854. 





RAISING FEEBLE LAMBS AND OTHER PETS. 


Mrs. Bateuam:—As usual, when I have writing to 
do, I have wandered out into “ Harm’s Wood,” un- 
mindful of the late shower, which yet lies like heavy 
dew on the velvety grass. The air is pure and re- 


| freshing, and one can but feel happy while breathing 


it. My pet lamb, “Rosa,” has followed me, and is 
grazing at my feet, and now I will write about pets, 
for I am not so fortunate as to possess any brother or 
sister, younger than myself, of whose improvement I 
can write. 


by the frosts. The snowberry is very beautifultome,; ‘This js the season of the year, when if we choose, 
although its being “so common,” greatly detracts) we can save many a little life, and win the love and 
from its beauty in the eyes of some; and ours, instead | gratitude (do not even animals appear grateful!) of the 
of hanging their pearly wreaths in the autumn sun-| tender, innocent creatures, that the All-Wise has 








shine, scarcely sport a single leaf. We have tried too 
to raise the portulacca; but it does not seem for us to! 
drink pleasure-from its bright cups. “ You must give! 
it more sun,” said the Col. to us last summer, as he} 
saw a few sickly looking blossoms among a little wil-| 
derness of bright pansies; but we had given it sun the! 
preceding year, and as each succeeding summer day| 
shone upon it, it strongly reminded me of what poor| 
old Sameo said of his friend, “ The more medicine he) 
took the deader he died.” Country Cousin. 

Walnut Villa, Ohio, May, 1854. 

Remarks.—We presume your soil is too rich, and) 
not sandy enough for the Dahlia. Our climate is too) 
dry for this plant, and it requires a deep, sandy soil, 
where moisture will rise from below. Onrich, clayey 
soils, plenty of stalks and leaves are produced, but| 
very few flowers. 

The Portulacca also requires sandy ground, and full 
exposure to the sun—the hotter the better, if not 
parched up, and it will flourish with less moisture than | 
almost any other plant. It is in vain to attempt grow-| 
ing it on clayey ground, or such as bakes hard in the} 
sun. M. B. B. 
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OUR ASPIRATIONS FOR A HIGHER LIFE. 


Dear Cousins oF THE CuLTIAVTOR:—Itis Saturday 
evening. The baking, mending, and ironing are all 
done up for the week. ‘The children are both in bed, 
wrapt in the soft sweet sleep of childhood, and I have 
sat down to have a social chat with those I love, not 
having seen. Love does not depend upon sight; but 
the heart beats in unison with a kindred spirit. Is it 
not so with many of us when we take up the Cultiva- 
tor and read those beautiful letters that are so often 
found in the Ladies’ Department, and which speak to 
the heart so truly! Can any one read Aunt Patience’s 
and Aunt Fanny’s writings without a desire to drink 
deep from the fountain of knowledge, that they may 
be useful, both to themselves and others—that they 
may be all that is pure and holy in thought and feel- 
ing! Are these thoughts, desires and aspirations, af- 
ter the good and the beautiful, all visionary? No; 
there is a germ in every heart, though it may be 
deeply hidden by rubbish, that if cultivated, would 
bring forth good fruit. 

Why are these aspirations implanted within us, if 





formed with inferior minds, for man to care for. 
Should we then neglect them, and allow them to suf- 
fer and want, while we possess plenty! No. Besides 
being a duty it is a pleasure. 

My “ Rosa lamb,” (I always consider a name indis- 
pensible,) was a lame, feeble, little thing, until we 
brought it to the yard for my care. Our folks made 
sport of my protege, called it a “ natural racker,” said 
I must get watchers, and all such talk, but I was sure 


| if I got it fairly to living, it would make a valuable 
|sheep. I kept it sheltered from the cold, made its 


pen nice and warm, to lie in nights, and fed it every 
two hours with warmed milk. It had plenty of exer- 
cise during the day following me. I taught it to graze, 
by picking the tender clover, and allowing it to eat it 
out of my hand. 

Flax seed is an excellent thing for lambs. It does 
not require half the milk, when you use it; twospoon- 
fuls scalded, to a pint of milk, will do. 

My Rosa is now growing finely; can walk without 
racking, and comes when called by its name. 

Have not some of the Cousins a pet lamb, calf, or 
even a pig, so that they can give us a model way for 
raising them? Mati.pie. 

New London, Ohio. 

Norre.—If Martins has taken a severe cold by writing in “Harm’s 
Woods,” she must not lay the blame to ‘‘ Providence,” but impru- 
dence. We presume she was sensible enough to wear her “Bloom- 
er” and high shoes or India rubbers, and choose a dry rock or log 
to sit upon. Girls are too apt to be careless of the laws of health 
because they are vigorous now, forgetting that the time of retribu- 
tion must and will come. Air and exercise out of doors are very 
important, but not in the woods after a shower.—Ep. 





Coprisu Batts.—Boil codfish and potatos together, 
using about one part fish to three parts pared potato. 
When done, pick up the fish and mash it with the po- 
tatos, season with pepper, cream, and butter, make 
them into balls the size of a middling apple, and drop 
them into boiling lard sufficient to coverthem. When 
a nice brown, they are ready for the table. 

Covsin PRrupence. 

Fox River Valley, May, 1854. 


In the recipe for Corn Bread, given on page 111, I 





should have said milk rising, instead of yeast or emp- 
tyings. Cousin P. 
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PURE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE, at UNT’S STRAW CUTTER & CIDER MILL. 


Mount Forpuam, West CHESTER County, New York, elev- 
en miles from City Hall, N. Y., by Harlem Railroad Cars.—Having 
met with more success than I anticipated the past year, with the 
Catalogue of male animals at Private sale, is the reason for eo 
this lot of animals, AND MY JUNE SALE BY AUCTION, WIL 
NOT TAKE PLACE. A full descriptive Catalogue with prices at- 
tached, will be published on the 15th of April, and I intend to be at 
home myself to see any who may call. I will sell at private sale, 
about 18 Short Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and Bull Calves. 
The Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf, to the celebrated 
Imported Bull ‘* BALCO,” (9918,) or Imported, ‘“‘ROMEO,” winner 
of the first prize at Saratoga, in 1853; and also at American Insti- 
tute the same year. 

The young Bulls and Bull Calves, are some of them from import- 
ed Cows, and sired in England; the others are sired by the import- 
ed Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the first Prize at Sara- 
toga, the past year, as a two year old. 

Also, about 19 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, sired 
by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calves, sired by my imported first Prize Bull, 
FRANK QUARTLY, and several of them from imported Cows. 
The Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to Frank Quartly. 
Also, 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows; and several young Suffolk and Essex 
Boars. Also, 2Southdown Rams, imported direct from Joaas Webb, 
and 6 yearling Rams, all bred by me, from Stock on both sides, 1m- 
ported from Jonas Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded by Mail if 
desired. 

All animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR in the City 


of New York, free of expense to the purchaser. The Devons are | 


at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to which place I will take 
persons both to and from. 

My Frienp, Mr. N. J. Becar, who is interested in several of my 
Importations, will also sell about 10 head of Short Horns, consist- 
ing of 4 young Bulls, and 5 or 6 Females. His young Bulls are also 
several of them from imported Cows, and sired by the LORD OF 
ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) the celebrated first Prize Imported Bull, 
ROMEO. Mr. Becar’s Cows and Heifers are in Calf to the import- 
ed Bull, MARQUIS OF CARRABAS, (11789.) Mr. Becar can be 
seen at his Store, No. 187 Broadway, New York, at which place he 
will make arrangements to go to his Farm, at Smithtown, Long 
Island. His Animals will be entered in the same Catalogue with 
mine, which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all cases 
made at the same time, and are of equal merit, excepting that I 
have more in number. {(g Terms, Cash on delivery. 

April 1, 1854.-2mt L. G. MORRIS. 

ORBUSH’S MOWING AND REAPING MA- 
CHINE.—Patented July 20, 1852.—THeE AMERICAN Mow1na 
AND Reapino Macuine Co., have purchased the Patent Right for 
the above Machine for the United States, England and Canada, 
and are now manufacturing a large number to supply the demands 
of the coming season. The advantages which this machine pos- 
sesses over all others, are obvious, and will readily be acknowl- 
edged by all disinterested persons. Being a combined machine, and 
working equally wellin grain or grass, it enables the farmer of 
moderate means, to procure a valuable Reaper and Mower in one, 
which will do the work of both, and at less than half the usual 
cost. As a Mower it has no superior; it was thoroughly tested the 
past season in every variety of grass, and in many different sec- 
tions of the country, and in every case where it was properly 
made, it gave perfect satisfaction. It will cut and spread from 10 
to 15 acres of any kind of grass per day. As a Reaper it has never 
been excelled, and has no rival that can in all respects successfully 
compete with it. The patent for this machine covers many points 
of ex:ellence which have heretofore been unknown, and which 
(of course) can be usedin no other. Inthe construction and ar- 
rangement of these machines, great pains have been taken to en- 
sure the necessary strength, simplicity and durability. They are 
easily kept in order and it requires but a few moments to change 
the machine from a Mower to a Reaper, and in either form it is 
equally strong and substantial. It is not liable to get out of order, 
and if any accident should happen, it could be readily repaired by 
any ordinary mechanic. In the construction of the machines, no 
expense has been spared to render them both perfect and durable. 
The Mower weighs but 731 lbs.—the Mower and Reaper combined, 
900 Ibs. To any person desirous of purchasing, or of understandin 
the machine more fully, illustrated circulars will be sent, with fi 
descriptions, references, &c., &c. 
ee Se EEE er ere $110 00 
“ ” “ ee ee eee 130 00 
genera in Buffalo. Delivered on boats or cars, free of 
charge. 
‘Address orders or communications to the Company, or 
CHAS. W. SMITH, Sec’y, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Further information can be had, and machines purchased of the 
following Agents: 

Ss. M. Drake, Skaneatelas, N. Y. 

Joun ADRIANCE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Lonoett & GriFFine, 25 Cliff St., New York City. 

A. Wapuam, Goshen, Conn. 

A. W. Tucksr, New London, Conn. 

S. V. R. Trowsrivce. Birmiogham, Mich. 

Govutp & Bennet, Brantford, C. W. 

J. S. Love, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Tuos. H. ALLEN, Waverly, N. Y. 

C. J. ALLEN, Sinclairville, Chaut. Co., N. Y. 

J. M. McCuL.oveu, Cincinnati, O. 

O. Kirraivce & Co., Da , O. 

N. C. Perper, Newark, O. 

Ww. A. GitL, Columbus, O. 

J. K. Myers & Co., Connersville, Ind. 

M. Brewster & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. G. Munn, Louisville, Ky. 

May 15, 1854.-2tt 


F. B. HUNT, the Inventor of this Machine, in offering it to 
the favorable consideration of Farmers, asks leave to say, that he 
| does so with great confidence in its capacity to answer the purposes 
intended. It has been submitted to the severest tests both public 
| and private, and has in no case failed to give the most perfect sat- 
|isfaction. It combines in the single machine tke most perfect Cl- 
| DER MILL as well as the very best STRAW and VEGETABLE 
|CUTTER. He has no hesitation in challenging any single Machine 
| of either kind to a trial of their respective merits—confident that 
| a trial alone is all that is necessary to establish, beyond any dispute, 
the superiority of his invention over any other in use. 

“At the late Indiana State Fair, this Improvement was award- 
|ed a Diploma and a Special Premium, for its great utility as a LA- 
| BOR-SAVING MACHINE. 

47 On the score of economy alone, this Machine should com- 
mend itself to every good Farmer, as the high price of labor and 
the enhanced value of all farming products, make the most perfect 
| labor-saving machinery very essential, and the proposition is self- 
|evident that a Machine combining two important purposes, at a 
| Single price, MUST BE THE ONE TO PURCHASE. 

It is hardly necessary, at this time, to discuss the propriety or 
economy of cutting food for stock, as that has become the universal 
practice among all good Farmers. The making of pure Cider, at all 
times and without trouble, is a very great convenience; and the 
fact that this Mill will not only make a very superior article of Ci- 
| der, very rapidly and with little labor, but also make more from the 
; Same amount of Apples than the ordinary Mills can do, makes it at 

once complete—most simple, and most durable implement ever 
brought before the public. Although but a short time has elapsed 
since the introdution of this Machine, yet the favor with which it 
has been every where received, is the sure guaranty that IT IS 
WHAT IT PROFESSES TO BE:— ONE OF THE MOST PER- 
| FECT LABOR-SAVING MACHINES OF THE AGE. 

| Address, F. B. HUNT, or 

W. T. DENNIS, 

Richmond, Ind. 





March 1, 1854.-3t* 


ARDER, BROKAW & CHILD, MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF NEW YORK REAPERS AND KETCHUM’S 
MOWING MACHINE, SPRINGFIELD, CLARK COUNTY, OHIO. 





The above Mowing Machine we warrant well made of good ma- 
terials, to be capable of cutting with two horses and driver, from 
eight to fifteen acres of grass per day, and leaving it evenly spread 
upon the ground, and do the same better than is done with sythes. 

Orders must be sent soon, if wanted for the coming harvest. 

May 15, 1854.-3tt 


REAT SALE OF SHORT HORN CATTLE. 

On Wednesday, the 2ist of June next, at Richmond, Wayne 

county, Indiana, I will sell without reserve, my entire stock of 

| Short Horns, consisting of upwards of sixty animals. The greater 

part of the herd has been bred by myself during several years past 

on my farm near Rochester, N. Y., from whence they were remov- 
ed in November last. 

Among the herd is my stock bull Duke of Exeter, (10,152,) of the 
celebrated Princess tribe of Short Horns, bred by Mr. John Stephen- 
son, of Wolviston, England; together with ten or twelve young 
bulls of his get, and about the same number of heifers. The cows 
and breeding heifers are descended from the most approved stocks 
in the United States. some of them directly from recently imported 
animals, and many of them are now in calf to the above Duke of 
Exeter, whose superior as a stock getter does not exist in America. 
All of the animals are in the prime of their age. As a milking 
| stock, the breeding cows cannot be excelled. 
| I will sell at the same time ten or twelve thorough-bred South 
| Down Rams, one of them bred by Mr. Webb, the celebrated South 
Down breeder of Babraham, England, and the others got by him. 

The sale will take place at 12 o’clock at noon. 

Terms:—A credit of six months, with approved notes, will be 
given to all purchasers in amounts exceeding one hundred dollars. 

To Stock Clubs or individuals purchasing to the amount of $500 
or upwards, a credit of 12 months, with approved notes on interest, 
“Guavioene ll be ready by the 15th of May. Inq a 

Ca es wi ready by the of May. uiry, respecting 
the stock or catalogues, may be made to me, at Black Rock. N. Y., 
or of Wm. T. Dennis, Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana. 

Richmond, May 15, 1854.-3tt LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


OLUMBUS WATER CURE AND MEDICAL 

INFIRMARY, For the Treatment of Chronic Diseases of Fe- 
males and Children.—The above institution is located three miles 
from the city—is healthful and pleasant. It is exclusively devoted 
to reception of females, no gentlemen patients being admitted. The 
treatment is unusually successful. Circulars containing further 
particulars will be sent upon application. 











Address, W. SHEPARD, M. D., 
May 1, 1854.-5t* Water Cure, Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto Cuttrvator Orrice, May 31, 1854. 

Flour and wheat declined a little about ten days ago, but have 
again advanced in consequence of increased foreign demand and 
indications of deficiency at home. Prices of farm produce gener- 
ally now are about the same as at our last date. The money mar- 
kets continue stringent, which fortunately checks speculation. 
War movements in Europe progress very slowly, with no intima- 
tions as to when, or what will be the result. 

Beef cattle have brought very high prices at Eastern markets of 
late. The last New York quotations show a slight decline from 
prices of the previous week. 

Wool prospects continue dull as yet. The manufacturers having 
determined not to buy early, except at low prices, and wool dealers 
being unwilling to risk their capital in the business, while the rates 
of interest are so high, and other chances of profit quite numerous. 
We should advise all who can afford to do so, to hold on to their 
clips for the present. Those who wish to send to a Wool Depot, 
will find Messrs. GoopaLe & Co., of Cleveland, whose advertise- 
ment in the last two or three numbers of this paper, reliable and 
honorable men. 

Cincinnati, May 30.—Flour $7.75@$8 P bbl., (wholesale.) 
Wheat very scarce—$1.65@$1.70. Corn 53@55c. PY bu. Oats 43 
@44c. Potatos 75c.@$1 P bu. Dried Apples 90c.@$1. Peaches 
$1@$1.50. Butter, dull; prime new firkin, and fresh roll for pack- 
ing, 12@14c.—(retails in market at 20@25c. P tb. Cheese is stea- 


dy at 8'4@9c. for good W.R. Eggs8%@9e. # dozen. Hams, city 
cured, 10@11c.; country do. 8@9%c. ib. Pork, mess, nominal, $12. 


CLEVELAND, May 30.—Flour $8.35@$8.50 P bbl.; (retails at $9.) 
Wheat, common $1.90; prime white $2 Y bu. Corn 55@56c. Oats 
40@43c. White Beans $1@$1.25. Potatos 75c.@$1. Butter, 
choice kegs 14@15c.; fresh roll 16@18. Cheese 8@8%c. Hams 8 
cts. P tb. Pork, mess, $13 P bbl. Lard 8@%c. P bh. Eggs 9. P 
dozen. y 

Woo..—The Cleveland Herald quotes prices offered as follows:— 
b+ 53c.; 4 47c.; No. 1, 43c.; 2, 38c.; 3, 34¢.; 4, 30c.; 5, 25c. 


New York, May 30.—Flour active; sales at $9@$9.25 for Gene- 
see and Western. Wheat, $2 for red, and $2.43 for prime white. 
Corn70@75c. Oats 55@56. Pork is steady with large arrivals, 
$13.50@$13.62. Beef firm at high prices. Ohio butter 15@17c.; 
New York do., 18@20c. Cheese 9@1Ic. 


CotumBus, May 31.—Flour (retail) $9. Wheat, none offered; 
would bring $1.65@$1.75. Oats 45c. Corn 50. Potatoes $1@$1.- 
25. Butter has declined to 15@18c. Eggs8@9c. Hams 10@12c. 


URE SHORT HORN CATTLE.—Having a 
larger stock than my farm will properly accommodate. I will 
sell 15 heifers and heifer cows. They are all sired by the Bates 
Bull “‘ Belvidere.” and are descended from im animals. 
Price $150 to $200 each. Address, T. P. REMINGTON, 
June 1, 1854.-4t* 22 South Front Street, Philadelphia. r 
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N OFFITT’S PATENT GRAIN SEPARATOR. 


I wish to call the attention of those interested to my eight 
horse power ‘ Grain Separator,” which, after having been for the 
past two years in successful operation, has proven itself to be 
greatly superior, in every essential particular, to all others now in 
use. 

The first premium was awarded to this machine at the Ohio 
State Fair, held in Dayton—also, at the World’s Exhibition in New 
York, in 1853—the only places at which it has been exhibited in 
this country 

At a practical test of this Separator in competition with the best 
of those made in England, last season, it received the highest com- 
mendations of the press, and of all the leading Agriculturists of 
that country. 

I will have a large number ready for the coming crop, made of 
the best material, and warranted to do good work. 

I am also making a number of my sma!l Separators for the conve- 
nience of those who wish to have their own machines. They are 
driven by two horses on an endless chain, or by four with a lever 
power. They thresh and clean the grain perfectly, and deliver it 
in bags. Its weight is 750 tbs. 

N.B. References in abundance can be given if desired. 

I will have fifty of Crawford’s Patent Clover Hullers ready for 
the Clover Crop. This Huller is undoubtedly the best now in use. 

Piqua, Miami Co., Ohio, June 1, 1854. JOHN R. MOFFITT. 


~ ALE OF VALUABLE LANDS IN COLES 
COUNTY, ILLINOIS.—Notice is hereby given, that on Wed- 
nesday, the 2ist day of June next, at the door of the Court House, 
in Charleston, Coles county, Illinois, will be sold to the highest 
bidder, the following described tracts of land, to wit: 





| 640 Acres, Sec. 2 T. 15 N. R. 7E. 
| oO Ss. ly “ 3 15 “ “ 
| 160 “ S. E. ¥ “ 4 15 “ “ 
| 320 “a E. Wy “ 9g 15 ty “ 
}160 « S. W. 4 “. 33 15 * “ 
160 « N. E. “ 11 15 “ “ 
so “ W. 4S. E. ¥ “1 15 “ “ 
40“ S.E.\ N.W. %& “ 4] 15 “ “ 
160 “ N. E. & “ 15 15 “ “ 
80 “ E. 4 S. W. 4 * 95 12N. « 9E. 
so “ E. 4 N. E. % “ 95 12 “ “ 
40 “ N.E.S. E. “ 95 12 “ “ 
106“ Lot 2.N. W. « 30 és 10 E. 


12 

Said lands were selected and entered at an early day, by L. Mun- 
sell, Esq., of Paris, Illinois, for Messrs. Neffs, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and comprise a portion of the best timbered lands on the Okaw river, 
together with good prairie, and situated within a few miles of the 
Chicago branch of the Illinos Central Railroad, and will be sold in 
lots to suit purchasers. Persons owning prairie lands in the vicini- 
ty of those lands, without sufficient timber, would do well to attend 
the above sale, as they may not again have so good an opportunity 
to purchase. Terms: One-fourth cash; the remaining three-fourths 
a credit of six, twelve and eighteen months, by the purchaser giv- 
ing notes and a mortgage on the premises, to secure the purchase 
money. Any further information regarding the above lands may be 
obtained by application to N. ELLINGTON, 

Charleston, Ill., 

Agent for A. W. Nerr and others. 


Wot: WOOL!!—The proprietors of the BEA- 

VER CREEK FACTORY would inform the wool growers 
of Ohio that they are still manufacturing those PREMIUM LILY 
WHITE BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., at their old stand. Th 
will manufacture wool into these kinds of goods for an EQUA 
ONE-HALF, which is certainly better than selling it from 30 to 40 
cents. For further particulars, address, 

CHAS. & GEO. MERRITT, 
June 1, 1854.-3mt Alpha, Greene county, Ohio. 


June 1, 1853.-1t* 





WV ANTED.—10.000 tbs. Leicester Wool; 10,000 
ibs. Bakewell Wool; 10,000 tbs. South Down Wool. Those 
having these kinds of Wool will do well to correspond with the 
subscribers before disposing of it. Sond a sample. 
C. & G. MERRITT. 
Alpha, Greene county, Ohio, June 1, 1854.-3mt 


HORT HORNS FOR SALE.—Having a numer- 
ous herd, bred from the best imported stock, I can at all times 


be 7 te thee —— 1 li fe bred als at mod . 
THREE SUFFOLK BOARS FOR SALE—From Sachi orton thaveagahves Sls roms ctgas aucbinets Uked ctor 


5 to 9 months old, from Stickney’s & Motley’s importation. 
Terms moderate. Address, W. S. LUNT, 
May 15, 1854.-2t* Sidney, Ohio. 


old now for sale. Prices generally from $75 to $250, according to 
age and merit. HARNESS RENICK, 
Darbyville, Pickayway county, Ohio, June 1, 1854.-at 
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